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THE DAUGHTER OF JERICHO : 
Under the Royal Arch. 


wenn 
BY BERTHA HOWLAND. 
enn 


OUR o’clock in the afternoon of 
a short winter day it was, and I 
{) had been going up and down the 
streets of Chicago for two hours 
on a thousand and one little 
errands that only a woman 
knows. I had one episode—a good 
scare I might call it. Circum- 
stances led nie into a desire for 
@ peep at the “Eastern Star 
Manual” of Freemasonry. A 
friend who had taken the degree. 
promised to get one and show it 
tome. But she had persistently 
furgotten it for six weeks already, 
and would probably continue to 
doso. “If you want anything 
done, do it yourself,” I murmured. And so I went 
to get the book myself. I knew the place where she 
intended to procure it. Whatever of Freemasonry 
is printed is free for any one to read, I had been told. 
I entered a small bookstore where an amiable look- 
ing man awaited my approach to his counter. 

** Have you the Eastern Star Manual?” I asked. 

**Marm?” was the sarprised interrogation. 

** Eastern Star Manual ot Freemasonry.” 

** We--I’ll see if we have it.” 

Then he went to the further end of the little store 
and held a queer conference with a man at the desk, 
while he made a very poor pretence of looking among 
the books on a shelf near by. He returned to me. 

“1 have sent up stairs for it. Lovely day, marm.” 

“Thank you, very,” I replied. 

Ary Mason will of course perceive by that reply 
that I am not one. But the bookseller was willing 
to be very sure. So leaning forward on a pile of 
Shakspearean tomes, he asked : 

** Have you ever taken the Eastern Star degree?” 

*O no. My father has such antipathy to Free- 
masonry that I am afraid it might prove fatal to him 
if he even suspected I was interested in it.” 

Sach a curious, quizzical look as he bent upon me! 
I didn’t know whether to laugh or lovk displeased. 
But [ had to smile in spite of myself, 80 gave up try- 
ing to look prim, and laughed outright. The book- 
seller looked infinitely puzzled. 

** You have frieuds who are Masons or relatives of 
Masons, | infer?” he asked, at last. 

“O yes. Ten thousand or less. That is why I 
am interested in it.” 

‘Then why have you not taken the Eastern Star 
degree? Though, of course, if your father—” And 
he nodded his head quietly in completion of the un- 
finished sentence. 

**O, Ican learn all I care for about it without tak- 
ing the degree. I have so many good friends who 
understand it all.” 

That was a very unwise assertion. Probably if 
any of my “ good friends’ had heard me say 80, they 
would have felt a friendly impulse to pinch my ears. 
Bat the bookseller only glanced towards the desk, 
where the clerk was talking with a third man, who 
stared vacantly across the store at me meanwhile. 

* The truth is, marm, it is not our custom to sell 
the manuals to any but those ladies who have taken 
the degree. As yousay you have not taken it, I can- 
not let you have the book. If you have received in- 
formation from Masons on such matters, I am sorry 
for your friends, that is all.” 

He spoke politely. There was nothing fearful in 
his words; yet there was something in his tone aud 
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manner, that suggested a grim threat, as if some dark 
penalty overhung me or my friendly Masons, I was 
not sure which. So I bade him rather a hasty good 
afternoon, and went about my other errands. I was 
I did hope my careless 
speeches would get no one into trouble. Then I 
comforted myself with the reflection that I had im- 
plicated no one. No harm could come of it, I laugh- 
ed to myself, as I stepped briskly along toward home 
in the early dusk. Freemasonry is a singular insti- 
tution. I had heard and read jast enough of its hor- 
rible vows, frightful experiences, and bewitching 
little signs and passwords to feel a half-frightened 
fascination for the whole system. But I knew that 
there was far more real enjoyment for me in finding 
out by illegitimate means what I could, than by 
learning the whole that is allowed to a woman by 
taking either of the degrees adapted to them. Be- 
sides, I had no right to take a degree, having no near 
relative in the brotherhood. 

The sun had sunk go quietly and quickly as to 
give the impression that it had been blown out like 
acandle. I hugged my little parcels tightly, and 
grasped my muff and satchel firmer, as I sped along 
down a wide, dimly-lighted street with grim, dark 
houses towering loftily on either side. 

“Can you tell me where is F. street?” asked a 
gentleman, overtaking me. 

‘‘ This is F. street.” 

‘Thank you.” 

Hefell back a few steps and walked on behind me. 
He also began to whistle Hail Columbia with a clear, 
shrill sound that rang across the street and back 
again. Suddenly he laid his hand on my shoulder. 

‘Stop, madam!” 

Of course I stopped in sheer fright. I did more; I 
rushed up the nearest wide steps to a door, in the 
hope of ridding myself of his company. 

But I am afraid that was just what he wanted me 
todo. For instantly the door swung open, and my 
companion; who had bounded up the steps beside 
me, suddenly assisted me, by the elbow, to enter. 
The door was shut. I stood ina perfectly dark en- 
try. Moreover, I knew—when another large hand 
grasped my other arm, that I was by no means alone 
in thatentry. Perhaps it was singular that I did not 
cry for help. But screaming does not happen to be. 
one of my proclivities; so that method of seeking re- 
lease never occurred to me. I have doubts of its 
effectuality also. 

“ Up stairs,” said a voice. 

‘TI will not go astep,” I replied, firmly. 

** Are you equal to the emergency?” carelessly in- 
quired the voice, with a vein of quiet humor in the 
tone suggestive of a smile. 

And another voice at my other side replied: 

* O yes. She isnot so broad as she is tall. 
can do it easily.” 

An unmistakable laugh accompanied these words. 
But it was not a cruel or unkind laugh. 

There was a motion that implied a taking of me 
up bodily. I surrendered at discretion, and com- 
menced walking up a long flight of stairs. A faint 
flicker of gaslight was burning above. At the topI 
made a sudden movement and freed both my arms, 
while I turned and faced the man who seemed to be 
master of these ceremonies. It was not the one who 
had addressed me in the street. In the dim light I 
could jast discern his features. Not being over-sus- 
picious of mortals, and having a considerable taith 
in my own reading of character by faces, I felt great- 
ly reassured by the glimpse I obtained of this one. 
He was a large and powerful man, with curling hair, 
well-formed head and delicate features, It was only 
aninstant. Then he threw open the door into a 
small square room over the front door where another 
dim jet of gas only made darkness visible. I was 80 
much relieved at my freedom from the hands which 
had held my arms, that I obeyed his motion, and en- 
tered the room. The door was shut, and the key click- 
ed on the outside. : 

It was not a pleasant feeling that came over me as 
I tound myself a prisoner. I tried to turn up the 
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gas, but the full power was given to it already. It 
was delayed at the source. I satdown. I don’t know 
how long it was before I discovered that I was tired, 
and accordingly put my satchel out of my lap upon 
the floor beside me. It was not very long afterward 
that I grew aware of the fact that the room was very 
warm. I found a register, but there was no way to 
close it, and the heat was pouring up from some 
thrice heated fiery furnace in the region below. I 
was stifling in my heavy cloak and furs. Off they 
came and tumbled on the floor beside me. My feet 
ached and my head burned. Off came my overshoes, 
too; I had sat there an hour already. There were 
footsteps passing along the hall, frequently and soft- 
ly. I would not stay in that house any longer. I 
knocked on the door when some one was passing. 
Bat no attention was given to my appeal, I lifted 
the curtain to look from the window. It was a dead 
window, the casings merely, and in the place of 
glass was the same white, smooth plastering that 
lined all the walls of the room. I sat down once 
more in blank despair. I could hear no sound from 
the street, and scarce any from the inner rooms ex- 
cept the continual soft tramp, tramp of firm quiet feet 
over the padded carpets that covered the halls and 
stairs. There was no supper for me to-night; evi- 
dently. I was faint for the want of it. A dull pain 
had settled around my eyes. I went to look at them 
in a wee looking-glass that hung on the wall. There- 
by I learned that my hair was unusually rough, and 
I was not too far gone in my fear and despair to make 
use of my pocket-comb for the purpose of improve- 
ment. Engaged in this very womanly occupation I 
turned my head to see the heavy figure and curly 
head of my former conductor standing in the door- 
way. At the same time the gas flared up brightly 
and brought out all the figures of the carpet vividly 
before my eyes, as well as the face of my jailor. 

** Will you please step this way?” he said, with a 
polite bow. 

*‘ Not till I know for what,” I replied, vexed that I 
had taken off my cloak and hat, and determined not 
to be dragged about any more. 

“ You will learn that in the next room.” 

‘‘I prefer to learn it here.” 

He stood silently holding openthedoor. The light 
and his face were reassuring. But now the gas seem- 
ed to be gradually growing dim again. 

“‘T cannot tell you,” he said. 

I looked into his face. 

“If I go, I go under your protection.” 

He bowed. 

I followed him through a long corridor toa pair of 
wide doors at the end. The doors sprang open, and 
as suddenly closed with us inside them. I was con- 
scious only of a flash of light upon my face before a 
bandage was laid across my eyes, and fastened tight- 
ly there. I knew I was in a large and brightly 
lighted hall, and the faint hum in the air suggested 
that there were many others present. But I had 
seen nothing. 

Obnoxious hands were again laid upon my arms, 
and a movement made to lead me furward. I was 
immovable. 

“Step forward,” said a voice. 

Bat I had resolved to combat that bandage at all 
events. I quietly seated myself flat upon the uncar- 
peted floor. 

** Stand up,” was the next order. 

** Remove the bandage,” I replied. 

** Agreed.” 

The knot was loosened. I rose. The bandage 
fell, and darkness reigned! The gas had been turn- 
ed off. 

“ Step forward,” I heard again. 

I walked. A faint sound of music—so faint I was 
scarcely sure whether I heard any—was slowly and 
softly swelling through the hall, and then with a 
crash and a flare the organ pealed forth, and the 
lights flashed up, and I came to a stop exactly in the 
centre of the room. The hall was one of the largest I 
had ever seen, and arched overhead like the roof ofa 
churchor cathedral. The ceilings and walls were all 
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professly decorated with all sorts of gaudy and gay 
insignia, while at the upper end was a sort of pulpit 
or desk where stood the High Priest with the King 
and Scribe on either side. A wonderful arch rose 
behind them in the centre of which hung a glitter- 
ing keystone inscribed witn the mystic letters H. T. 
W.S.S. T. K. S. arranged in a circle. Around the 
ball, scattered in groups or disposed in lines, stood 
what seemed to my astonished eyes to be hundreds of 
men, and all adorned with the orthodox apron of 
Freemasonry. The High Priest spoke, Worshipful 
Master I considered him, supposing myself to be ina 
Lodge. e 

“It has been reported that this daughter lays 
claim to the Eastern Star Degree without having any 
right to it. lf the daughter has anything to say, we 
will hear. 

O, but I had a great deal to say! I wasonly afraid 
I should say too much. I lifted up my voice and 
relieved the anger of my soul. 

**Most Worshipful Master, 1 thank you. It has 
been my custom to communicate with mortals by 
means of brain and words. If these people have 
brain and language, I ask to be released from the 
hold upon me, and allowed intelligent intercourse.” 

The strong hands fell away from my arms. I stood 
alone and free, and heard some one behind me 
mutter: 

“Plucky woman.” 

“You are before a Masonic Tribunal. Have you 
no fear? No plea for mercy?” 

But I was long since past being afraid. A sharp 
and unconscious nervous tension sustained me, and I 
was outwardly calm and contained. 

“1 fear nothing but those foee that dwell in my 
own heart. Why should I fear you? I ask no mer- 
cy. Where is my crime that can recommend me to 
that sort of consideration?” 

* Goci!” growled a Mason in commentary beside 
me. 

** Have you ever taken any degree of Masonry al- 
lowed to women?” 

“1 think not,” was my uncertain reply. 

“Why do you say think not? And if not why did 
you lay claim to knowing what you do not, and to 
being conversant with a secret society when you are 
not?” 

“Shall I relate what slight claim I have to ac- 
quaintance with Freemasonry?” 

“ You may.” . 

“Some years ago I had a friend who was a Free- 
mason Royal Arch.” 

“ Name?” suggested the High Priest. But I ig- 
nored the suggestion. 

“He showed me the Masonic Almanac and By- 
laws, and I expressed « very poor opinion of the poe- 
try therein, declaring that I could write better my- 
self. He asked me to do so, promising, if I would, 
to make me a Heroine of Jericho; as he had a right 
to initiate me so far. I declined at first, bat after- 
wards changed my mind, and wrote the poetry.” 

“ Do you claim, on the strength of that promise, 
to be a Heroine of Jericho?” 

“T claim nothing whatever.” 

** Are you willing to come forward now and take 
that degree?” 

“No; [ am not willing.” 

“Unless there is some weighty reason against it, 
the good of the society demands that as you are here 
you shall not go forward without having taken a de- 
gree of Masonry.” 

**T had no wish to come here.” 

“ What reason can you urge against the decision 
of the present power?” 

I was beginning to feel an overwhelming force of 
many men upon me, There seemed no escape for 
me. But I would not take a degree of Masonry, ride 
greased goats and be broiled on a gridiron. Every- 
thing absurd and horrible | bad ever heard concern- 
ing secret societies and their initiation rushed 
through my mind against my own will. 

“T do not wish to be a Freemason now,” I ex- 
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* And why?” calmly asked the presiding digni- 
tary from his grand official perch. 

“My husband is not a Mason, and I will not be 
one. I object to every such society which tends to 
give to one half of the family interests and associa- 
tions from which the other half is debarred !”’ 

It was a bold thing t» say, bat when it was out I 
felt instinctively that I had made a good excuse. 
How could a company of men refuse to sanction a 
wife’s dutifal observance of her busband’s prefer- 
ences? Moreover, the mythical husband to which I 
80 bravely gave existence seemed 4 sort of protection. 

* Yon say you have a husband?” 

It came to my lips to reply: 

‘* 1] suppose every woman has, if she could only 
find him.” But that would never do; and in default 
of other answer, 1 bowed, and remained silent. 

* His name?” gravely inquired the High Priest, 
while the ecribe slyly drew a bit of paper towards 
him, and held his pen over it. 

1 was perplexed and uncertain whether to give the 
sane old friend who had promised to me the Heroine 
of Jericho degree, or to improvise an entirely new 
nam> {or the occasion. But it would never do to 
hesitate. Looking straight up at the mitred and be- 
dizened figare I saucily reciprocated his question. 

“And what is the Worshipful Master’s own 
name?” 

There was a pause—a hush. What had I done? 


»The High Priest whispered to the king. The scribe 


whispered to the High Priest. A little murmur of 
conversation began to be faintly heard among the 
scattered Masons, and a larger buzzing in my ears, 
accompanied by an unpleasant swimminess about 
the whole room. Turning to the nearest apron, I 
said, ‘*‘ Where is the tiler?” 

Instantly an aproned official whose gleaming gold 
badge danced so I couldn’t be sure whether it was 
trowel or tongs, stood befure me. 

**T should be sorry to have you incommoded by- 
and-by with my inanimate corpse,” L muttered. 
“Give me a chair and some water.” 

A chair, spirited from some invisible hiding-place, 
was instantly set behind me by the two sturdy men 
who had been 80 attentive at an earlier hour of the 
evenfng. And I was soon refreshed by water brought 
by the tiler, very much out of breath. The walls 
and aprons quit dancing; the three great powers 
behind the pulpit finished talking. I was politely 
invited to approach the altar, and manifesting ac- 
quiescence, was led by my old friend with the curly 
hair toward the Great Thrice Puissant High Priest. 
The lights upon the altar dazzled my aching eyes. 
The gleaming mitre shadowed the High Priest’s 
fsce. The scribe bowed his head over his writing; 
and the king turned his back upon the High Priest 
and looked at the nearest wall. My eyes were tixed 
stiffly ona silver badge worn on the High Pziest’s 
bosom ; and to this day when I try to recall it, I see 
only ajumble of crown and keystone, square and 
level, and am by no means sure that either one of 
those symbols was therein represented. 

Bending towards me the Hizh Priest said in low 
and impressive tones: 

“The charge of the Rising San Chapter is admin- 
istered to you thus: Whereas you have been within 
these walls, met as brother Masons these men now 
here, you are solemnly charged by the Rising Sun 
Chapter that no account of this evening's adventures 
shall ever pass your lips; and no token of recogni- 
tion of any man present whom you may hereafter 
see or meet, shallever be given by you.” 

He paused and I stood silent, as I did not see that 
any reply was reqnired of me. Perhaps I ought to 
have bowed compliance, but I didn’t. He added: 

* Should you at any time fail to heed this charge, 
on your own head be the consequences.” 

I wondered if the consequences would be likely to 
be any more severe than they had been to day for 
my little inadvertency. In that query I raised my 
gaze from the glittering badge to the face of the 
charging High Priest. The mitre hid bis forehead, 
anda purple veil depended therefrom, covering bis 
hair; a full beard screened the mouth that gave me 
this warning. But I saw a pair of eyes. Blue were 
they, kindly, earnest, and just a little bit amused, 
also. I smiled right into them, and then suddenly 
blushed, and made the bow I ought to have accom- 
plished sometime before. 

Then my two supporters gave me each an arm 
and I was conducted back to the little hot room 
where I had been imprisoned. When my bonnet, 
cloak, etc., were put on, and I stepped forth, my 
curly-headed hero followed me down stairs, and ac- 
companied me on my way. I did not choose he 
should go home with me, thereby learning where I 
lived, and perhaps, if he cared to take the trouble, 
also wholam. I bade him good-night in the parlor 
of the Tremont House, and when he had been gone 
long enough, took a carriage home. 





Two years had passed away since my Masonic ad- 
venture. My father, the last surviving one, save 
myself, of our family, had left me alone in the world. 
An aunt had invited me to make it my home in her 
house, and I was spending a winter with her. It 
was my first winter in Chicago society. Many new 
acquaintances were added to my former very limited 
list. There was one very handsome fellow whom I 
greatly admired for his ease, grace and courtly man- 
ners. Moreover, my aunt was courtly, laying snares 
for him in favor of her daughter, a blonde little girl 
all curls and kisses, and aged just sixteen. I don’t 
know whether it was real interest in the young man 
—Arthur Leavett was his name—or a contrary bit of 
pique toward my aunt, who was continually remind- 





ing me of my quarter century of years, as if it was a 
whole one, and saying, *‘ Of course you are not look- 
ing for a young man!” 

At any rate, I was determined to please Arthur 
Leavett. As far as I could observe, I was not very 
unsuccessful; but I was never safs, for how could I 
know what trick or tarn my aunt might play upon 
me at any moment? 

It was New Years Day. Alice was dressed with 
her usual care and taste, and bloomed in her pale 
blue silk and white rosebuds, very charmingly. Bat 
I wore a severe black silk and no roses; only a few 
crimson fuchsias drooping from my hair. There was 
the usual! careless pageant of well-dressed men who 
entered as annoanced, suffered through their intro- 
duction to me, and having passed the customary 
commonplaces with Alice and my aunt, moved on to 
the refres:ment tables, and thence disappeared as 
they,had come. I did not half hear the many new 
names, and scarcely tried todo so. Arthur Leavett 
was making his manners to my aunt and speaking 
with Alice, and a row of new arrivals stood stiffly 
up as if expressly to be counted, before hurrying 
away to the tables. 

“ She is bound to find her husband to-day,” said 
Alice, in a merry tone to Arthur. 

I did not fancy that sort of talk, especially to 
Arthaor. 

“J am not at all troubled or anxious upon that 
subject,” I answered. ‘I doubt very much whether 
I shall know any more about my fate in that particu- 
lar to-night than I did last night.” 

** Indeed, I can testify that Miss Shelburne public- 
ly announced the name of her husband long ago.” 

It was one of the seven new arrivals who spoke. [ 
could not remember his name, but was of the opinion 
that the entire seven were strangers to me. 

* Indeed, did she?” cried Alice. ‘“‘And what was 
his name?” 

** Ask the lady!” he said, with a laugh. 

‘* I’m sure I don’t know what he alludes to,” I said, 
with a face full of wonder. 

“ What inconsistency!’ said Arthur, with a mock 
moan. 

My aunt quickly cut into the conversation, with 
some quite fureign remarks, and the gentleman pass- 
ed along to make room for the next arrivals. But 
not long after I found the same wise stranger at my 
side. I had wondered where I could ever have seen 
him before. Now was my time to ascertain. 

** You spoke of having met me before. But Ido 
not recall your name, and did not catch it when you 
were introduced,” I said. 

He handed me a card on which was neatly engrav- 
ed the name James R. Calvin, And I was no wiser 
than before. 

“Thank you,” I murmured, “but you were too 
bad to tell such a story for me, for I am sure it could 
never have been true.” 

* Perfectly true, I assure you.” 

I looked up perplexed, and met his eyes. Blue 
were they, kindly, earnest and just a little bit amus- 
ed also. I recognizedhim. But I obeyed his charge 
and only replied, with a frightened and trembling 
nervousness, and some blushes. 

“It is one thing to be asked a question, another to 
answer it.” 

* You did answer it.” 

“Nol” 

“ You referred me to my own name.” 

I was silent, aghast, horrified! Such a manner of 
understanding my saucy rejoinder had never be- 
fore occurred to me. I could not speak; scarcely 
coul.i I move, till he laughed—a pleasant and easy 
laugh, that meited, away my cold distress, and led 
me back to a more natural mood. 

He spoke of the sleighing, the skating and the 
dances. I promised to go to one of the New Year 
balls with him. He forgot the lunch-table, and did 
not notice when Arthur took his departure. 





Now the summer iz over. Arthur and Alice were 
married last week, and I am quite satisfied that they 
should be so. For next month I, too, will be mar- 
ried to JamesCalvin. As near as I can guess, all my 
adventure in that Chapter of the Rising Sun was a 
farce got up to instil a becoming fear into outside 
people. At any rate, James knows I have written 
out my experience for publication, and offers no ob- 
jection. And it was at least a happy experience in 
that it has made me so very resigned to allowing 
Alice to marry Arthur Leavett, which she had set 
her little heart upon. 

THE RICH MAN’S EAR. 

A writer in Putnam’s Monthly says that all the 
men who became rich, that have passed under his 
observation, with one exception, had peculiarly 
shaped ears. 

That rich man’s ear must have been rather a fleshy, 
large ear; of a healthy, not too palecolor; not slant- 
ed backward but straight up and down; lying close, 
but not too close to the head; symmetrical and well- 
developed in all its parts, and inclined to be some- 
what hairy as age advances. Mark you, it is a large 
ear, but not a large, round ear, as the top of a black- 
ing box clapped to the side of the head would be. 
No; it is a longish ear vertically, and more of an 
eclipse than a circle in shape. Yet itis not a nar- 
row ear. It is developed equally in all directions, 
impresses you favorably as an honest ear, begets con- 
fidence, and deserves it. Such an ear, I dare be 
Sworn, you will find on the head of nine out of 
ten, nineteen out of twenty, yes, forty-nine out of 
fifty men, who from poverty and obscurity have risen 
to opulence. 
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BY W. H. MACY. 





I HAD done my best to give satisfaction to Captain 
Crofts, as his second officer, in the Hyacinth, but I 
had no reason to think I had succeeded, or ever 
should succeed. He was one of those old-school sea- 
men (I am sorry to say, the new school has some apt 
scholars), who thought it a compromise of their dig- 
nity to make use of a kind or pleasant word in their 
intercourse with the subordinate officers. And as 
for Jack Nasty-face, in the forecastle, he was only 
to be persuaded to keep his own place, by a constant 
appeal to knock-down-and-drag-out arguments. 

It was because the mate and I thought we could 
manage men quite as well by kind treatment, that 
we incurred the hatred of Captain Crofts. The 
Hyacinth was, as may be supposed, a most uncom- 
fortable home for all of us. For, as notaing but 
abuse was to be looked for under any circumstances, 
there was no inducement to exert one’s self to do 
well. As a consequence, neither Mr. Hyde nor my- 
self, it must be confessed, were as efficient cfficers as 
we might have been under other circumstances. De- 
spair of being able to satisfy the captain begat indif- 
ference, and the duties were rather loosely done. 

A wore jealous, self-torturing disposition than that 
of our commander, it would be hard to meci with. 
If two or three of the foremast hands were talking 
and laughing together at the windlass-end, they 
must be plotting revolt or mischief of some kind; if 
the mate came into my stateroom for a yarn with 
me, the captain was on thorns till he found out what 
we were talking about. He would make some er- 
cuse for turning out at every change of watches, 
that he might overhear whatever we said to each 
other; and would go forward twenty times a day to 
dodge round the galley, and eaves-drop over the 
fore-scuttle, picking up disconnected fragments of 
sentences. to rankle in his mind for hours after- 
wards. Of course he had frequent occasion to verify 
the old adage, that “listeners never hear any good 
of themselves.” . 

We had worried through the outward passage 
without any serious outbreak, and discharged our 
cargo of Yankee notions at Valparaiso. The return 
lading of hides and copper was to be taken in at va- 
rious places on the Chilian coast, and before we were 
ready to sail for home, many changes, had taken 
place in our ship’s company. The men were not 
slow to desert as opportunities offerei, and the va- 
Aancies were filled by shipping such as could be found 
at the moment. 

While at Coquimbo, Captain Crofts and the mate 
came to blows one day in the cabin. AsI was busy 
on deck, [knew nothing about it until Mr. Hyde 
made his appearance, flushed and excited, with some 
slight scratches on his face, and hailed a shore-boat 
that was passing, to come alongside. He beckoned 
me att. 

“‘ What’s the matter?” I inquired. is 

“ Just this; that I’m going ashore here to take my 
chance. I can stand it no longer.” 

** Where’s the old man?” 

““Where I left him, on the cabin floor. It isn’t 
necessary to go into particulars. He began his old 
system of nagging —you know as well as if you had 
been there—and at last, I got exasperated beyond all 
endurance, and wentin. I’ve given him what may 
be called a decent thrashing—and now I’m going to 
leave you.” ‘ 

“ But consider, if you do so without his cors=nt, 
you are a deserter, and forfeit all that is due you.” 

“I don’t careif I do,” he replied. ‘ Let it all go. 
T’ve had satisfaction out of his hide, and that’s worth 
something; for I’ve had all I could do these last 
three months to keep my hands off of him.’’ 

*‘ But I don’t want to stay in the ship myself, if 
you leave,” said I. “My situation will be worse 
than ever.” 

** Of that you must judge for yourself,” said the 
mate; “ bat I should advise you tostick to the wreck ; 
that is, if you can get the mate’s berth and pay. 
Look out and ship for it though, in the presence of a 
consul.” 

‘* But why would you advise me to stay, when you 
admit that you can endure it yourself no longer?” 

** Well, for the reason that it’s not so hard for you 
as forme. You've got a better disposition, and can 
swallow down more than I can. Besides, you are 
young, with a reputation to make, and it may be a 
great advantage to you to have held a chief-mate’s 
berth, if it were only fora homeward passage. I’m 
not at all uneasy about myself. I’m well known to 
all the shipmasters in Valparaiso, and can easily get 
@ vessel.” 

By this time, the boat was waiting for Mr. Hyde, 
and, calling the steward to help him, he brought his 
chest on deck, and passed it down the side. The 
captain attempted to interfere, but was cowed by the 
resolute bearing of the mate, and, fearful of further 
punishment, decided to let him go and be rid of him. 
He did not show himself on deck; but as soon as he 
heard the boat push off, he sent the boy to say that 
he desired to see me in the cabin. 

As I went down, in answer to the summons, the 
crew, assembled on the bow, were giving three hearty 
cheers in honor of the late first officer. The sound 
was ominous enough to Captain Crofts, who turned 
his battered face, from which he had made an at- 
tempt to wash away the discoloring stains, towards 
me, inquiringly. I made no remark about it, but 
took a seat in front of him. 





Le: “What's all that row about?’’ he demanded. 

«1 suppose, sir, the men are cheering a farewell to 
Mr. Hyde.” 

“ You suppose? Don’t you know?” 

“ Yes sir, [think I may say I know; though I 
haven’t asked.” 

“ Nor don’t intend to, I suppose?” 

“ T don’t sir, unless 1 have orders to that effect.” 

**So Mr. Hyde has gone ashore, has he?” 

* Yes sir.” 

** Good riddance to him!” he growled. ‘‘ He’s no 
officer, and never was,” 

* I can’t agree with you, sir.” 

“H’m!” said he, in a kind of contemptuous grant, 
as if it were not worth while to argue the point with 
me. ‘I suppose you expect to take his place.” 

“ Just as you say,” I answered, indifferently. 
* You know best whether you want me to. I think 
I wouid quite as soon take an honorable dis- 
charge.” 

** But I wont give you a discharge!” he snapped 
out. 

“Very well, I shall not desert from the ship, for I 
can’t well afford todo so. I am ready todo my duty, 
asl have always been, either as mnate or second 
mate. I’m afraid, however, that I shall be ‘no offi- 
cer,’ according to your estimate of one.” 

He made no reply, and I went on deck and left 
him. I resolved, rather than to lose my wages, to 
stay by the Hyacinth; as the end of the voyage was 
not more than three months off, or four, at the most. 
The captain soon after ordered the boat manned, 
and went ashore. He came off again at sundown, 
pulliag one of the oars himself; as two of his three 
oarsmen had deserted. 

He said nothing to me that night, but the next 
morning took me ashore to the consul’s office, and 
shipped me as mate of the ship; promoting Wells, 
one of the seamen, into my late station. The two 
deserters had been taken, having trusted for con- 
cealment to the promises of an old Cholo, who had 
sold them, and they were brought down, to be taken 
on board in the boat with us. 

The captain could not restrain the impulse to say 
something exasperating, now that he had them in 
his power again. 

“ Well, Lucas, how'd y’e like it, as far as you got? 
Ah! I’ll work up your old iron for you, when I get 
you in blue water!” 

* You will, eh?” you old wretch! You look out 
you aren’t thrown overboard before we double Cape 
Horn. We’ve got a navigator, I reckon, that can 
take the ship home.” 

The captain turned pale asa ghost at this reply. 
He did not speak to any one after he. got on board, 
but went below and sat brooding all the afternoon, 
muttering in soliloquy, and lashing himself into a 
fury, as was his wont, when that cowardly jealousy 
of his was roused. Not a word at supper, to me or 
to the second officer, wno had brought his effects aft 
and taken up bis quarters. 

‘Pleasant companionship,” I thought; ‘“ but 
there’s nothing like being used to it, and knowing 
what to expect.” 

I was walking the deck after dark, when I noticed 
some lively sallies thrown out by the men, and that 
general air of exhilaration in their voices and move- 
ments, which satisfied me that some liquid stronger 
than water had been circulating among them. How- 
ever, there was no harm done, as yet; it might be, a 
single bottle had been smuggled on board, and if so, 
it could have no great effect, when divided among 
so many. 

Soon I saw one of the men coming aft directly to 
me. He was a Spaniard, who came from home with 
us, one of the best men in the ship, and one who had 
never caused any trouble to any officer. But he was 
just intoxicated enough to be silly. He asked if I 
would not let him have a boat to go on ehore. 

“Of course not,” said I. “ You ought to know 
better, Raymundo, than to ask such a question after 
hours. Co forward at once.” 

“Ay, ay, sir! Allright!” said he, with a maudlin 
sort of giggle, and was turning away, when, without 
@ word to announce his presence, Captain Crofts 
brushed by me and struck the poor fellow fall in the 
face with a clear swing of the arm. While he stood 
tottering, bewildered as much by surprise as pain, 
the blow was repeated. Raymundo lost his unsteady 
balance and measured his length on deck. The cap- 
tain strode away att again, muttering: 

“I’ve got no officers to help me! They’re all in 
league with the crew!” 

The Spaniard was assisted forward by his ship- 
mates, completely sobered, it seemed. It occurred 
to me, from my knowledge of the man, that he was 
not likely to forget this incident. I walked aft to 
where the captain stood by the taffrail. 

“ What do you mean, sir,” I asked, “by saying 
you have no officer to help you?” 

** You let a man come aft and ride you right down 
on your own quarter-deck, do you?” he sneered. 

* I’ve seen no attempt to do anything of the kind,” 
said I. ‘* When I do, I rather think I shall find you 
behind me in meeting it. There’s been no riding 
down, unless it be the cruel and cowardly blows 
which you gave to one of our best men, who bad 
taken a harmless glass or two of dent.” 

“Ay, just as I supposed! youare in league with 
the men against me—you and Mr. Wells both! What 
did that fellow mean by threatening to throw me 
overboard, and telling me that they bad a navigator 
to take ths ship home? What did he mean by that, 
eh?” 

“T don’t know, sir, that he meant anything by it, 
but an idle threat.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








‘Ts there anybody in the forecastle that knows 
navigation?” 

**Not that I know of; though I couldn’t say, 
positively.” 

“What do you say, Mr. Wells? You have lived 
amoug ’em.”’ 

“IT don’t know, sir,” answered the young man, 
impatiently; ‘and what's more, I don’t care.” - 

‘* Of course they meant one of you two, when they 
talked of a navigator.’’ 

“And is that what you’ve been roosting upon, ever 
since you heard Lucas say it?” said Wells. “And 
working yourself up until you’re luney?” 

‘*Luney!” roared the captain,in afury. ‘Do you 
mean to insult me? A boy like you? I'll put you 
through, in short order.” 

“Avast there, Captain Crofts!” said the new offi- 
cer, coolly. ‘ You’ve offered me this berth, and I’ve 
accepted it, and mean to do my duty and do right. 
Bat don’t you goto making an enemy of me now, 
for you can’t afford to do it. You’ve got enemies 
enough in the ship, now, and I shouldn’t be surprised 
if you did find yourself overboard some dark night 
when neither of us is by tohelp you. Now take that 
to heart, and sit down and chew upon it another 
four-hour-watch, as that’s your way of doing.” 

The audacity of that speech had its effect; and the 
captain saw that it was useless to play the bully with 
either of us, or to expect us to back him -up in his 
bratal treatment of the crew. We were both satis- 
fied that he was an arrant coward at bottom; and, 
without having exchanged any conversation directly 
upon this subject, a covenant was formed between 
the second mate and myself. We would obey his or- 
ders, and protect him, if necessary, from the crew, 
but-.would submit to no abuse from him. 

All became quiet after a short time, and the liquor 
was evidently all disposed of. The fire had died out 
for want of fuel. I set the anchor-watch, fur the 
night, and turned in, leaving the captain in one of 
his raging colilcquies, sitting on his sea-chest. My 
room-door was left a tew inches open in its slide, 
and, lying awake, I could see out into the main cab- 
in, and observe, without moving, the entrance of 
any intruder, if he came down the companion stairs. 
I saw the captain go ondeck, saw him come down 
again after a few minutes’ absence, still with the 
same expression on his face, as if he wanted to bite 
acopper spike in two, but was afraid to risk his 
teeth. He went into his own room and closed the 
door. — 

I still lay awake thinking about him, wondering 
how any rational being could be so constituted as to 
keep himself, and everybody about him, constantly 
in hot water. A shadow intercepted the light from 
the little lamp on the cabin table; a stealthy fuot- 
step broke the silence; without moving, my gaze 
rested upon Raymundo the Spaniard, with a long 
knife clutched in his hand. His eyes were fastened 
upon the dvor of the captain’s room, towards which 
he was striding. Seizing a pistol, which I kept ready 
on a shelf at my head, I shouted “‘ Mr. Wells!” as 
my feet struck the fluor. With a second leap, 1 was 
between the captain’s door and the would-be assas- 
sin, confronting him with the pistol levelied at his 
head. 

“Raymundo!” said I. ** What do you want?” 

Struck with astonishment as his eyes met mine, 
he dropped the knife to the deck. Atthe same in- 
stant the second mate seized him from behind, and 
in a moment he was thrown down and secured. 

Captain Crofts pushed his head out at the door. 

“ What's the matter here? What’s guing on?” 

T explained briefly what had happened. The cap- 
tain was terribly alarmed; but, as soun as he saw 
‘that Raymundo was bound and powerlesg, his bully- 
ing propensity returned. 

**T’1l cat his Spanish heart out of him!’ he said, 
administering a kick to the prostrate man. ‘“ Take 
him on deck , and make a spread. eagle of him at the 
mizzen-rigging!” 

* T shall do nothing of the kind,” I replied. 
I don’t think Mr. Wells cares to do it, either.” 

** Not I,” said the second mate; ‘‘I’ll stand be- 
tween you and harm, Captain Crofis, but I'll not 
help you to brutalize the man, as I think you have 
done already. I don’t blame the man much, any- 
how,” he added, speaking too low fur the Spaniard 
himself to hear. 

The captain became convinced that if he wanted a 
“ spread-eagle ” in this case, he would be obliged to 
make it himself, unaided. His fears induced him 
to discharge Raymundo, who was only too glad to 
end his connection with the Hyacinth. 

He nursed his wrath until our cargo was completed 
and we were once more at sea; when he resumed his 
old system of trying to ascertain how much ill- 
treatment each man would bear without turning 
upon his tormentor. A system which kept the mates 
in a very unpleasant position; as we were necessari- 
ly obliged, to some extent, to sustain his authority. 

We had not more than three or four of the original 
crew remaining, and the newly-shipped ones were 
not so easily cowed as those who had deserted in the 
Chilian ports. Mr. Wells and I found it the most 
troublesome part of our duty to pour oil upon the 
troubled waters, and were often compelled to resort 
to severity, though in conflict with our own wishes 
and better judgment. 

Off Cape Horn it became necessary, one night in 
the middle watch, to close-reef the topsails, and, as 
is customary in merchant vessels lightly manned, all 
hands were mustered. The captain came up and 
went forward among the men, to haze them, though 
nothing was ever gained by it in the manner that he 
practised it. 


“And 








I soon heard his voice with that of Lucas, the man 
who had threatened him at Coquimbo, in angry al- 
tercation. I could not see them in the darkness, and 
did not mean to be mixed up in the difficulty, unless 
called upon, as I often was in such cases. The second 
mate was already aloft to assist the men on the yard. 
Soon the matter seemed to have blown over, for I 
heard Lucas half-way up the fore-rigging. I sup- 
posed Captain Crofts might have got the worst of it, 
and gone into the cabin to soliloquiza, I was not 
sorry for it, as he would be out of the way for the 
remnant of the watch, at least. 

But when all was made snug, and half the men 
sent below, he was nowhere to be seen. He had 
turned in, then, of course. No one wanted to dis- 
turb him, if hehad. Glad to be rid of his presence, 
we went on with our respective duties, and thought 
no more of Captain Crofts until the steward, atter 
calling him several times to breakfast, opened the 
door and discovered that he was not in his room. 

His absence was immediately reported to me, and 
@ court of inqftry instituted to throw light, if possi- 
ble, upon his mysterious disappearance. No one 
could tell anything about him since he had been 
near the foot of the foremast at midnight, while the 
foretopsail was being reefed. Lucas admitted, what 
I already knew, “ that the old man had abused him 
roundly, and that he had given some check back 
again.” But to get clear of the row, he had hurried 
away aloft, and had seen no more of him. And I 
overheard him add, in an undertone to his comrades, 
that he never wanted to, again. 

Search was made everywhere above deck, in the 
cabin, and even inthe men’s quarters, though the 
very thought of his going there was absurd. He 
had never been known to do so, and had more than 
once been given to understand that if he ventured 
into the forecastle, he would stand little chance of 
getting out alive. There was but one conclusion to 
be drawn: that he had somehow fallen overboard in 
the darkness, and perished unseen. 

I thus found myself unexpectedly left in command 
of the ship, and the change cf administration, I 
thought, seemed an agreeable one to all hands. I 
had no fear of any difficulty with the men, though I 
could not repress a lurking suspicion that the cap- 
tain’s fall overboard had not been entirely accidental. 
But I had no shadow of proof, and, having made 
choice of the best manI could find for second offi- 
cer, the duties of the ship went on smoothly, and 
the mystery was, for a time, left unsolved. 

Some three weeks afterwards, when we were in 
the southeast trades, I sat in the cabin writing in my 
journal. A fvotstep came shuffling down the stairs; 
I raised my eyes, and confronted Captain Crofts! 

T never was a believer in ghosts, and though his 
appearance was considerably changed from long con- 
finement, I never doubted that it was himself, in the 
flesh. He said nothing, but dropped into a seat upon 
the transom; while I felt, I suppose, as the usurper 
of an estate does, when the real heir, long supposed 
deai, comes back to claim his own. Such an inci- 
deut being a kind of stock article with old novel 
writers, any description of my state of mind would 
be but stale repetition. 

As he continued to sit and stare at me in an im- 
becile way, I opened the conversation by asking him, 
at last, where he came from. 

“Tne fore-peak,” said he, in a humble whisper, 
as if he was fearful of being overheard. 

‘* How came you there?” 

* Put there by Lacas and two or three more, that 
night, off Cape Horn.” 

I could scarcely believe the change in the man; 
though, as I have since had occasion to note, it was 
a natural one, from a buliy to a coward. He went 
on to tell me that he had been thrown down and 
gagged, so suddenly that he had no time to call upon 
we for help; that they had dragged him down be- 
low, and left him tied hand and foot, while they re- 
turned to their duty to disarm suspicion. He had 
been kept ever since, under hatches, gagged all the 
time, except when his rations of food were given 
him. At such times, his life was threatened so that 
he dared n»vt attempt to raise an alarm. Now that 
the ship was drawing into tropical latitudes, they had 
released him, fearing, no doubt, that longer impris- 
onment, in the heated atmosphere below, might, in- 
deed, be fatal to him. But he must have been well 
instracted in his lesson, when he was liberated, for 
he seemed to tell me all this under protest, and as 
though he did so only because he felt it necessary to 
explain the mystery. 

In my first feeling of indignation at such an un- 
heard-of outrage, 1 was ready to back him up in any 
measures of retaliation. I asked at once who was 
the ringleader? He didn’t think there was any par- 
ticular one; it was a sort of round-robin affair, 
where all were concerned alike, and we had better 
do nothing about it. In vain I urged that the most 
guilty ones should be punished. They were all con- 
cerned, he said, and had all been sworn to secrecy. 

From this time to the end of the voyage, Captain 
Crofts never interfered with the duty, either of offi- 
cers or men. I obeyed his orders, of course, when 
he gave me any, which was not often. He was soef- 
fectually tamed that he would take no steps to pun- 
ish any of the crew when we arrived home, fearing 
they might take vengeance uponhim. He even went 
so tar as to get surreptitious possession of the log- 
book and destroy it, that there might be no official 
record of his death and resarrection. As the reader 
may suppose, we subordinates were only too glad to 
turn our backs upon him and his affairs, when the 
voyage was up, and thus it was that the secret was 
80 well preserved. 








SISTER X.’S CONVENT LIFE. 


PUBLISHED “ impressions” and autobiographies 
possess two distinct kinds of value. The first lies in 
the truthfulness of their portraiture, the second in 
the skill of their literary workmanship. The two 
combined would give a perfect sample of memoir 
writing. The original of the following narrative has 
the former merit, but is greatly deficient in the lat- 
ter. All the personages are individualities, uamis- 
takably drawn from life. They are human, made of 
flesh and blood, very thinly covered with a monastic 
crust. There are no conventional, melodramatic 
monks and nuns, black or white to the backbone, 
and demoniacal or angelic without comprehensible 
motive, and solely for badness’ or goodness’ sake. 
On the contrary, you feel that, were you frocked or 
veiled, you might be brought to do even as they did. 

Some people, however, cannot tell their own tale, 
and Sister X. —if it be a sister, and not an editor or 
an amanuensis—is one of these. She is diffuse, un- 
methodical, in her story; she omits trifles essential 
to clearness, as if you knew as much about the mat- 
ter as herself. Moreover, there is a duchesse who 
has a family interest in torcing her to take vows of 
celibacy; and there is a scene of hocussing by opium, 
to get her tosign away, in favor of the convent, a 
thumping legacy, of which she had been kept in 
ignorance. 

Sister X. was the only child of an officer in the 
army named Soubayran, who had lost a leg in his 
country’s service, and who had a small pension and 
the brevet of an officer in the Legion of Honor. These 
scanty resources were further eked out by an ap- 
pointment to a receivership of taxes at St. Marceau, 
a large market-town in the Orleanais. Her mother 
was quiet, almost austere in her ways, speaking lit- 
tle, and occupying herself with her household — 
without fuss or ostentation. 

At the age of fifteen Sister X. was affianced to a 
young officer of great promise, of Alsatian origin, 
named George Sturm, the son of one of her father’s 
companionsin arms. He was a Protestant in faith, 
of middle stature, strongly built, fair-haired as a 
thoroughbred German, with large blue eyes, quiet 
and gentle in all his ways. On his betrothed com- 
pleting her nineteenth year, George so wearied her 
parents with his importunities, that a speedy mar- 
tiage was agreed to. His regiment was then in gar- 
rison only twenty leagues from St. Marceau. The 
lady’s father and their friend the aged cure would 
have dispensed with the formalities of the trousseau, 
and other matrimonial preliminaries. Her mother, 
perhaps in consequence of economical considerations, 
as well as her unwillingness to part with her daugh- 
ter, succeeded in putting off the event for several 
months. This delay was fatal. in consequence of 
an insurrection in Algeria, George was suddenly 
obliged to leave without being able to bid his friends 
adieu. d 

The good old cure of St. Marceau died. He was 
succeeded by a young priest, the Abbe Desherbiers, 
not more than thirty years of age, sent from another 
diocese at the instance of a wealthy family in the 
neighborhood. Soon after his instaliation, there 
came to St. Marceau, in search of a dwelling, a de- 
moiselle Dufougeray, a sort of adventuress, unknown 
to everybody, and to the new cure himself, as he pre- 
tended. She was a strange personage, who must 
have been more than forty years of age, but who did 
her best to disguise the ravages of time. She fixed 
her residence at St. Marceau. 

Mademoiselle Dufougeray soon made acquaintance 
with the cure, and forced herself into the house of 
the receiver of taxes, whether he would or not. Nat- 
urally Mademoiselle Soubeyran went to confession 
to the Abbe Desherbiers, as she had gone to his pre- 
decessor; and he so thoroughly acquired her confi- 
dence as gradually to suppress in her mind every 
sentiment of filial affection. He poisoned her mind 
against poor Gvorge, and persuaded her that her 
parents had sacrificed her real interest to their own 
caprice. By degrees, he brought her to be disgusted 
with everything. From this disgust to the wish to 
enter a cloister, there is only one step. It was very 
soon made. Mademoiselle Dufougeray did her best 
to back up the pastor’s intrigues. Mademoiselle 
Soubeyran had no idea what a convent was like. 
The two worthy servants of God contrived the means 
of enabling her to visit one without her parents’ 
knowledge. 

She saw the convent and had been expected. The 
nuns played their part to perfection. Nothing bat 
happiness met the eye; nothing struck the ear but 
angelical benedictions; every countenance beamed 
with asmile. Thanks to this visit and the eloquence 
of a famous preacher then in the neighborhood, the 
young lady’s imagination became excited, and she 
determined to break every link which bound her to 
the world. Nevertheless, she feared her father’s vio- 
lence and her mother’s cold but firm resistance. At 
first they would not believe her to be serious, but 
whenghbe insisted, and talked of sending back to 
George her engagement ring, the father, who had 
other causes of complaint against the cure, could not 
contain his anger. 

The Abbe Desherbiers was no longer received at 
the captain’s house, La Tour, but his female confed- 
erate, by feigning to share the parents’ displeasure, 
contrived to maintain her footing in the house, and 
favored an active correspondence between him and 
his pupil. This correspondence, combined with the 
parental resistance, confirmed the mischief. Secular 
parents little know how much they help the confes- 
sor to play his game by stern opposition to their 
daughters’ religious fancies, which only contirms 





_ of obtaining her parents’ consent, the Abbe Desher- 


their high-flown notions; whereas, when the rein is 
wisely slackened, vocations sprung from excitement 
rarely last. In this case, the abbe convinced the girl 
that she was ‘‘ oppressed,” “ the victim of tyranny,” 
and so forth, and advised her to discontinue every 
kind of contest, and patiently to await the day of 
her majority, 

On the 11th of September, 185 —, the limit which 
the law prescribes to parental authority was passed. 
Half crazed by excitement and perfidious counsels, 
Mademoiselle Soubeyran longed for an opportunity 
to throw off the yoke. In the pretended impossibility 


biers urged her to leave them secretly, suggesting 
that she could afterwards ask their pardon. He 
learned that, on the second of November, the father 
would leave home to collect government dues; and 
he arranged that one of his confidantes, a Madame 
R., should wait for the girl at nightfall, with a car- 
riage, half a mile outside the town. 

* How that terrible day passed,’ Sister X. says, 
* it is out of my power to tell. Agitated by contra- 
dictory thoughts, I instinctively shrunk from taking 
a step of which hereafter I might repent, and I al- 
most wished that some accident, independent of my 
own will would happen, to prevent the fault I was 
about to commit. My remembrance of other events 
is confused and dim. I know that I scribbleda tew 
lines to my mother, that I went out by the garden 
gate, and that I ran down the little path which leads 
to the Loire. At the first turn, I met the person 
who undertook to be the accomplice of my disobedi- 
ence. I followed her to the carriage without either 
of us speaking a word. But as soon as we were seated 
side by side, Mad R. b d me with great 
protestations of love and admiration; I was @ new 
Sainte Chautal, trampling flesh and blood underfoot ; 
a Sainte Elizabeth of Hangary. God would bless 
me, for having preferred him to earthly affections, 
and above all for having refused to marry a Protest- 
ant, etc., etc. She poured forth a torrent of high- 
sounding phrases. I had neither the inclination nor 
the strength to reply. Nature resumed her rights; 
I burst into tears.” B: 

Madame R presented the runaway at the house 
of the Sisters of ——, which she had already visited. 
The mother superior, Madame Blandine, and two 
other nuns, awaited her arrival. They embraced . 
her, and conducted her first to the chapel, and then 
to the lodging prepared. The Abba Desherbiers, 
who knew the warmth of her father’s temper, had 
expressly forbidden her to take away anything, to 
avoid all possibility of being accused of abstracting 
property. She, therefore, had no clothes besides 
those on her back. All these circumstances had 
been foreseen. Lying on the bed were all necessary 
articles. 

At the first sound of the bell Mademoiselle Soubey- 
ran was up and dressed. A lay sister came to help 
her inexperience. She showed her how to make her 
bed, and spoke a few words in a subdued tone of 
voice. 1t was the time of deep silence befsre mass. 
No one might break that silence, except in case of 
absolute necessity. As soon as mass was over, the 
nuns crowded around the new-comer, overwhelming 
her with caresses and exaggerated praise. She re- 
cognized the nuns who had been particularly atten- 
tive to her last year. A handsome Ariesienne, styled 
in religion Madame Claudia*—completely took her 
under charge. She had received the order to show 
the boarding-school, the embroidering-room, the 
gardens and the school for poor children, all of which 
were comprised in the establishment. 

Madame Claudia was a charming creature, scarce- 
ly twenty years of age, but whose profession already 
dated several years back. Her sweetly serene coun- 
tenance was somewhat sad. It was easy to see she 
was fulfilling a duty imposed upon her, although she 
performed it with perfect grace. No commonplace 
phrase about the world and its dangers, about the 
happiness of breaking with its temptations, escaped 
from her pallid lips. She showed everything calmly 
and coldly, without comment or observation. She 
had none of that verbose and theatrical enthusiasm 
which is only too common under @ religious dress. 
Her targe black eyes seemed moist and their eyelids 
red, either from fatigue or frequent tears. Every 
movement appeared to betray either suffering or 
some secret grief. 

After dinner came recreation, which was animated 
and even noisy. The nuns amused thewselves like 
schoolgirls. The more severe the order was in its 
private discipline, the more liberty it indalged in 
during the hours of relaxation. A few elderly nuns 
basked in the sunshine, sheltered from the wind, in 
company with the superior; the others gambolled 
and screamed without restraint. 

Recreation over, silence recommenced, and the 
would-be nan was handed over from Madame Clau- 
dia to the superior and the director, Father Gabriel, 
who questioned her at great length. She told them, 
in her own way, the story of her projected marriage 
with a young man loose in his morals and a Protest- 
ant into the bargain. She related the persecutions 
she imagined she had endured, the miraculous way 
in which God had enlightened her, and the ardent 
desire with which he had inspired her to devote her- 
self entirely to hie service. 

The director only, an elderly and very serious 
man, made some objections, which seemed greatly 








* In many congregations it is usual to call both the 
nuns of the choir and the lay sisters “ madame."* Re- 
ligious women, of whatever Class, still address each oth- 
er as “ sister;"’ but a lay sister, addressing a — nd oR 
choir, or speaking of her, ought to say 

The object seems to be to convey the idea that a a nun Send 
an old maid are very differeut beings. 
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80 fervently to Jesus and to his most holy and most 
powerful mother, that they will be sure to accord 
you that favor. Courage, then, my daughter. God 
A 
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to annoy the superior. Although Madame Biandine | 
kept silence while be spoke, her countenance mani- | 
fested her displeasure. ina harsh and angry voice 
she asked him whether in consequence of the opinion 
he had just expressed, she ought to send Mademoi- | 
selle Soubeyran home, or keep her. 

“ Keep her, if you must,” he replied, shrugging 
his shoulders, after a pause; ‘‘ but I am far from be- 
ing 60 sure as you are about the soundness of this vo- 
cation. We shall see; time will show which of us 
has formed the correcter judgment. I should send 
her back to her parents; but you have got your 
postulant, and may do what you like with her. For 
my part, I wash my hands of the matter.” 

As soon as Father Gabriel was gone, Madame 
Biandine gave her version of what had happened. 
The good father was a piousand worthy man, only 
his mind was a little weakened by age and austeri- 
ties. She had sent a request to Paris for a younger 
and more capable director, but had been refused. 
They dared not supersede this one. He 
very considerable property; it was he who had built 
the new church and more than half the convent. 
By displeasing him, they feared they might induce 
him to leave his fortune to certain nephews, and 80 
frustrate the House’s expectations. It was therefore 
necessary to put up with the old man’s whims, etc., 

When this explanation was over, Madame Blan- 
dine embraced the girl again, urging her to pray, to 
humble herself before God, to scrupulously fulfil 
every act of a religious life. She then took from her 
bureau the rough copy of a letter, a sort of circular, 
which probably served for every postulant to send 
to her family, and which was a mode! of conven- 
tional coldness. ‘“‘ Unfeelingas I was,” Sister X. ob- 
serves, “‘it shocked me; I therefore availed myself 
of the permission to modify certain expressions it 
contained.” 

Whether this letter was sent, or whether it was 
kept by the superior, Sister X. was never able to as- 
certain. A week, a fortnight, three weeks, a month 
elapsed, and no reply. She became anxious, feeling 
@ vague presentiment that regrets and sorrows might 
possibly follow the opening phase of enthusiasm. 

The rules prevented the question whether any an- 
swer to this letter had arrived. Madame Biandine 
now and then said, ‘“‘There is nothing, my dear 
daughter. Accept this first trial of your faith cour- 
ageously. Pray, pray much. If your parents aban- 
don you, you will always have the good God for your 
father, the Holy Virgin for your mother, and the 
amiable Jesus for your spouse. Your family’s silence 
is a sort of acquiescence in the step you have taken,” 
etc. 

The transition from this to the question of dowry 
was logical and easy. Madame Blandine made mi- 
nute inquiries respecting the fortune of Sister X.’s 
parents; if she knew the conditions of their mar- 
riage contract; from which side the property came. 
Bat the girl was almost ignorant on this important 
point. She knew of no other property belonging to 
her parents besides the house and garden where they 
resided. They had lost money, but notall. She be- 
lieved that the small income was principally derived 
from her mother. 

The superior was very attentive. 
good,” she said. ‘ Now tell me frankly; you ought 
to know your parents’ tempers; do you think them 
capable of disinheriting you?” 

“‘I don’t know. My father is hot-tempered, but 
weak. Astomy mother, I have always heard her 
speak against convents, and severely blame those 
who left their fortune tothem. My mother is quiet- 
er than my father; nevertheless, I believe she is 
firmer and more decided in her opinions.” ‘ 

“* You must write again, my dear daughter. H 
much may La Tour be worth, house and garden to- 
gether?” 

‘IT have occasionally heard it valued at ten or 
twelve thousand francs.” 

** Moreover, your parents must possess the means 
of portioning you off, since your marriage was quite 
a settled thing; and nothing but the most providen- 
tial circumstances prevented its being an accom- 
plished fact.” 

“‘T have heard some talk, dear, reverend mother, 
of thirty thousand francs, invested in the funds; and 
I fancy that—”’ 

“‘Thirty thousand francs! What a deal of good 
might be done with such asum! What a pity, my 
dear daughter, that your parents don’t understand 
the happiness and the holiness of your vocation! 
Instead of portioning you for the world, why don’t 
they devote the money to the glory of God? But 
we must not think of it; we must not even suppose 
that they will give you the merest trifie, at least at 
present. iIsn’t that your opinion, my poor dear 
child?” 

“‘ You see, my mother, they have not condescend- 
ed to send me an answer.” 

“ You will get an answer by-and by. We will pray 


“So far, so 


has granted you a good part which shal! not be taken 
trom you.” 

One day Madame Biandine sent for Sister X. at 
recreation time. She had just received a letter, she 
said, trom a@ cure in the environs of St. Marceau, 
who did not wish his name mentioned. On entering 
her room, Sister X.’s first movement was to seizs the 
letter. Madame Biandine at first smiled; then. as- 





suming her authoritative look, she said, “‘ How 
worldiy you still are, my poor child! What haste! 
what curiosity! Go back to recreation. This even- | 
ing you shal! know what is in the letter.” 


“ Bat at least, ma mere, tell me what is going on 
at St. Marceau. Is my tather well or ill? And my 
mother?” 

“ Gently, my daughter; things are going on better 
than you fancy. Ask me no further questions. Re- 
turn to the garden at once. I wish to mortify your 
carnal sentiments a little, especially your curiosity.” 

Sister X. retired, offended with this little scolding, 
which was the first she had received. Hitherto all 
had been sugar and honey. After supper she watched 
every movement, expecting to be sent fur from one 
minute to another. But no sign was made, and it 
was not unti! the close of the subsequent service that 
the summons came. This time Sister X. rose slowly, 
and mounted the staircase with measured steps. 
After knocking at the door, she opened it composed- 
ly, and remained standing until it should please 
Madame Biandine to motion her to be seated. 

“That is much better, my dear daughter,” she 
said, in the most gracious manner. ‘‘ My little les- 
son has done you a deal of good. Come, and let me 
kiss you.” 

All anger vanished at this kindly reception. 

“Sit close to me,” she continued, “in order that 
we may talk without disturbing the silence of the 
house. Here is the letter I mentioned. Read it 
yourself.”’ 

The handwriting was not that of the cure of St. 
Marceau, nor any other that Sister X. recognized ; 
the characters seemed rather to have been traced by 
@ female hand. At the top of the page was the fa- 
mous Jesuit formula, A.M.D.G., i.e., Ad Majurem 
Dei Gluriam, and the superior was addressed as 
‘* Madame and very dear sister in J. C.”’ It began 
by stating that the matters about which information 
was requested had not made s0 much noise as had 
been supposed; that M. and Madame Soubeyran had 
expected their daughter to leave them, sooner or 
later. Still it had put them a little out of temper, 
and M. Soubeyran had vowed he would never give 
his daughter a sou of a dower. He had obtained a 
three months’ leave of absence, and they were now 
making a trip to Gascony, probably to divert their 
thoughts. Those who saw them start said they were 
cheertul. The writer gave it as his opinion, that, in 
a few months’ time, they would forget their dis- 
pleasure. 

** Well!” said Madame Biandine, when Sister X. 
laiG the unlucky letter on her writing-table. ‘ Well, 
mDy dear daughter, you don’t seem pleased. Come, 
tell me what isthe matter. Do you regret having 
given yourself entirely to God? If so, you have 
only tosay a word. The world is ready to open to 
you its pertidious arms.” 

**That word, dear reverend mother, I shall cer- 
tainly not speak. My father and mother think no 
more about me. They are gone—travelling for 
amusement—without the least expression of regret.” 

**Alas! my poor child, such is the case with all 
earthly affections—affections which have not God for 
their basis and their only object. Still, I am a little 
surprised at the suddenness of your parents’ resig- 
nation. 1 attribute it to your fervent prayers and 
the neuvaine, the nine days’ devotion, we have just 
completed.” 

Sister X. retired, unable to make any reply, tor- 
mented by the most painful reflections. What! had 
the father and mother, who loved her so dearly, ac- 
cepted eternal separation without a word of remon- 
strance! George, too, had forgotten her, and had 
taken no steps to get her back! That night the girl 
thought over-the strange conduct of the Abbe Des- 
herbiers and Mademoiselle Dufougeray, and began 
to see things in their true light, although it was now 
@ little late. 

In this perplexity, she naturally turned to Father 
Gabriel, not being satisfied with Madame Blandine’s 
insidious manners and phraseology, whose affected 
physiognomy, as her postulant now bethought her, 
was one of those which promise no good. She was 
about forty years of age, of middie height and vul- 
gar bearing. Her pale and puffy countenance was 
slightly marked with the smali-pox; the lower half 
was oval, the upper part square, corresponding to 
the shape of her head. Her eyebrows were taintly 
marked br a few soft and sandy hairs; the color of 
her deep-set eyes was indescribable, for, according 
to the light, they changed from dark gray, through 
lighter shades, to yellowish tints. Her nose was fiat, 
and nearly level with her cheeks; her thin lips 
smiled caressingly, or threatened, according to occa- 
sion. Certainly she was not handsome, and made no 
pretensions to being 80; what she did care about, 
was to manage and overbear every one with whom 
she came in contact. Very infiuential with her for- 
mer boarders, many of whom consulted her, her 
advice was almost scrupulously foliowe1. 

Sach was the person in whom Sister X. had hith- 
erto placed unbounded confidence. The charm was 
broken now, and, without her suspecting it, the prey 
was slipping through her fingers to place her in the 
hands of her adversary. 

Sister X. patiently awaited the day of confession to 
open her mind to Father Gabriel. He happened to 
be out of temper, and listened to her contession with- 
out speaking. When it was finished, he said, ‘* Col- 
lect your thoughts; 1 will give you absoiution.”’ 

** Mon pere,” she said, “ permit me to talk to you 
a little longer. I want your advice. I don’t know 
what to do. I am uneasy, irresolute, thoroughly 
wretched.” 

“Ah!” he said. ‘‘Already?” 

She could only answer by suppressed sobs. At this 
the old man, usually so harsh and biunt, immediate- 
ly became kind and affectionate iu his manner. 

“You weep, my dear child,” he said. ‘* What has 





happened to you, within and without? Open your | 
heart tome. Fear nothing. You may speak to me 
frankly, in the certainty of meeting with equal 
frankness on m y part.”’ 

* Mon pere, my parents have not once written to 
me. They have set off on a long journey without 
any thought of me, without a word, even so much as 
@ severe reproach.” 

*“ Ought that to surprise you, my daughter? Have 
you forgotten your own tbhoughtiess, inconsistent 
conduct, as far as they are concerned?” 

** But, my good father, I have several times en- 
treated them to grant me their pardon.” 

“Yes, 1 know. Under your superior’s dictation, 
you have written some of those commonplace letters 
which are more offensive than absolute silence. Do 
you think that sufficient to heal the wound you have 
inflicted on the hearts of affectionate parents, to 
whom, as an only child, you ought to have been a 
consolation and a support in their declining years? 
Who could advise you to act in that way? Who en- 
couraged and guided you in such gp ili-judged en- 
terprise?”’ 

‘* The first idea was my own - at least, so 1 fancy; 
but the cure of St. Marceau, the Abbe Desherbiers, 
my contessor during two years, fostered the notion, 
which in truth was at first only the whim of a spoiled 
child who did not know when she was welloff. Now 
he also abandons me; both he and the person who 
helped me to correspond with him after my father 
had compelled me to take another confessor.”’ 

“And this Abbe Desherbiers—did he reply to your 
letters? Did he continue the correspondence with- 
out your father’s and mother’s knowledge?” 

** Mon Dieu, yes.” 

** Imprudence—folly! What was his age? Was 
he an old man?” 

** No, mon pere; he was young—not more than two 
or three-and-thirty.”’ 

“‘And he has not written to you since you have 
been here?” 

** Not once, mon pere. When I left home, he sent 
me word that, as soon as I was at Orleans, he would 
come and see me. Madame Biandine allowed me to 
write tohim. I sent him three letters, one after the. 
ether. I have written to Mademoisclie Dufougeray ; 
neither has answered, and this silence and abandon- 
ment are killing me.” 

**] should like it better if your sorrow sprang from 
family affection.” 

**1t does so, too; but since I ought to open com- 
pletely my heart and conscience, | will avow that I 
feel a slignt degree of resentment. I think my pa- 
rents might have taken some steps to induce me to 
return. Their disdainful treatment crushes my spir- 
it. And then, I cannot help harboring strange sus- 
picions. I am distrusttul. lam atraid either that 
my letters have been detained by our reverend moth- 
er, or that the answers have been intercepted.” 

Father Gabriel made no reply at first. His face 
was pale and sad in its expression. He passed his 
hand in an absent way through the profusion of gray 
locks which overshadowed his forehead. After a 
long silence, he said, “‘ Come to me to-morrow after 
mass; this is a serious matter, and I must reflect 
upon it. Meanwhile, don’t be tooanxious; put your 
trust in God; and, above all, don’t breathe a word to 
anybody. Ramember, such is your confessor’s ad- 
vice.” 

Next day, Father Gabriel, to avoid any difficulty, 
sent for Sister X. to speak to him after mass, and re- 
sumed the conversation at the point where it had 
been broken off. 

“If I rightly understood you,” he said, “ what 
you wish is, that your family shonid make the first 
advances, and 80 spare yuu apy sacrifice of self-es- 
teem. That cannot be. You have committed a 
grave fault, and every iault carries with it expiation 
and punishment. Yuu have disowned parental an- 
thority; you have braved and trampled it underfoot. 
It is your place to sue fur pardon; on that point I 
will admit of nu compromise. I am ready to favor a 
step in that direction, if you wish it; but it must be 
frank and full. You must acknowledge yourself to 
be completely in the wrong. Have you thought the 
matter over carefully, and made up your mind?” 

“] think I have, mon pere. 1 begin tocomprehend 
that this convent lite, with which my imagination 
Was sinitten, as young people are with a romance, 
has its severe and terrible aspects, to which I feel I 
Cannot conform. Many things which enchanted me 
at the outset now seem either puerile or unnecessa- 
rily rigid. My haughty temper cannot bear contra- 
diction, and | tee] no inclination to make, in favor of 
my superiors, a total abnegation of my own proper 
will. And, as I stated yesterday, i have lost confi- 
dence even in Madame Biandine.” 

“That, my daughter, is what | call plain speaking. 
1 see that I have not to renounce my first impres- 
sions. I judged you to be unfitted for a cloister life. 
These rash vocations, tostered and developed by 
young or inexperienced priests rarely hold out; and 
if the subjects remain with us, it is only for their 
own torment and that of everybody about them. 
What shall we decide, then? Toreturn to the pa- 
rental home, repentant and humble, with the de- 





termination to use every effort to atone for the er- 
rors of the past. You write in this sense; | will an- 
note your letter, and will undertake thai it shall 
reach your parents, either at 8t. Marceau or in Gas- 
cony—if, indeed, they are realiy there.” 

“ How kind and good you are, mon pere /” 

“No, my dear child, I am not kind and good, only 





Treasonab‘e and a litile clear-sighted ; that’s all. Kind | 
and good I once was, but vexations and Giagpeint- | 
meuts have soured me. It is no easy task to have to 


direct a convent with such a counter-directress as 
Madame Biandine. What a struggle; what a fear- 


| fal struggle! Take care not to whisper what has 


passed between us. She would find the means of 
thwarting us,and of rendering useless the advice | 
have given you; moreover, she would get me into 
trouble at Paris. ButIl forget the essential point. 
How will you manage to write? Have you pen, ink 
and paper at your disposal?” 

“ Neither one nor the other, mon pere. You re- 
member we must have special permission to write; 
and whatever we do write inevitably passes under 
the inspection of the mother superior.” 

“Troe.” He reflected, and seemed greatly an- 
noyed. Atter a moment’s thought, he added, “‘ Nev- 
ertheless, poor child, I cannot refuse to help you; I 
cannot leave you in the blind alley into which you 
have strayed. Take this pencil and this sheet of pa- 
per. It will be strange if you cannot steal an instant 
to trace five or six lines in a proper spirit, coming 
from the heart. I will undertake the rest. I am 
sure you quite know what I mean—repentance and 
expressions of sincere regret. Go now, my child; a 
longer interview might awake suspicion. Come to 
the confessional the day after to-morrow. Be dis- 
creet and trust nobody; otherwise I answer for noth- 
ing. Like you, I suspect intrigues.” 

Father Gabrie!’s suspicions of intrigues were well 
founded. 

At two in the morning, Madame Biandive, who 
had been in unusually good humor during the day, 
stood by Sister X ’s bedside, like an ill-omened vis- 
ion. She told ber to get up and dress herself. An 
order from the Generale ha/i arrived by the last post, 
summoning the sister immediately to Paris. She 
had thought it best to let her sleep a little before 
starting. Moreover, religious women ought always 
to obey, and be ready to set off at a moment’s notice. 

The nuns in the neighboring beds paid little atten- 
tien to this colloquy. A few of them sat up, and 
stared; but at a sign from the superior they lay 
down again. Not one of them dared utter a word 
either of sympathy or curiosity. For one who had 
been up all night, Madame Blandine seemed in ex- 
cellent spirits. On her pale but smiling countenance 
a feeling of cruel satisfaction was plainly legible. 
Sister X. felt strongly inclined to revolt, and resist 
the order, but at four in the morning was on the way 
to Paris. 

At the General House in Paris, Sister X. drifted 
into her novitiate, like a fly drawn by the smooth, 
but irresistible current which precedes the plunge of 
the cataract. Monastic direction knows perfectly 
bow to tire and wear out rebellious spirits, until it 
has rendered them eupple and malleable. Imagine 
nine days of sequestration, nine days of depressing 
mortifications, reflections, readings, high-flown con- 
versations, and lengthy prayers, in a sombre chapel 
as silent as the grave, redolent.of the incense burnt 
day by day. And then fancy the effect of such a 
medium on the brain of an inexperienced girl, natu- 
rally inclined to reverie, and already under religious 
hallucinations. Add to this the monastic picture of 
future punishments, contrasted with the ineffable 
joys reserved by the Divinity for his elect, the pure 
delights of the cloister opposed to the atrocities of a 
wicked world, and there is more than enough to de- 
cide the irresolute, to turn the balance of a hesitating 
will. 

One day, a letter from St. Marceau announced to 
the superiors the sudden death of Sister X.’s father. 
It fell upon her like a clap of thunder. She then 
beheld the results of her conduct in their true and 
proper light She felt she had killed her father. The 
letter unfortunately left no doubt of it; he had died 
of grief. In vain the nuns offered their common- 
place consolations. The will of God, Providence, 
and other fine words, only shocked her despair and 
sharpened her remorse. 

Sister X. wrote to her mother, assuring her of her 
deep repentance, and offering to return to her. She 
replied briefiy and bitterly, declining to receive her 
dauguter. The proceedings of the iawyers employed 
by the convent, caused a further estrangement be- 
tween Sister X. and her mother. They insisted on 
everything being sold, in order that the girl might 
get her full share. Taey claimed the father’s arms, 
his cross, and his clothing as hers by undoubted 
right. In her anger, Madame Soubeyran said it was 
no more than just, ior at all times and in al! places 
whatever persons put to death had on them became 
the perquisite of the executioner. She was obliged 
to buy tue things back at an exorbitant price. Sister 
X. was not maie aware of these odious facts until 
several years afverwards. She never saw her mother 
after this time. 

Sister X. was one of five novices, in all, preparing 
to make profession on the same day. During the 
retreat, they were earnestly and persistently exhort- 
ed to think no more of their families, to banish from 
their hearte every sentiment of human affection. 
This proscription of earthly affections, like every 
other article of the rule, is subject to modifications 

ding to the ; that is, with families from 
whom the convent bas expectations there are reiax +- 
tions in proportion to the hopes entertained. 

The vows ou taking the veil are divided into two 





long as the first of these perious lasts, tuere are still 
indulgences, distinc'ions, and bowings low beture 
heavy dowers; bat a= soon as the fiual vows are ut- 
tered, the house pockets the cash for goud and all, 
and absolute obedience is forced on every uun with- 
out respect cf persons. 

[CONTINUED OK PAGE 156.) 
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THEN AND NOW 





BY ALICE B&B. BROWS. 


While the amber light te etream:: 
Softly down the mountain sid. 
lam ér &. sadly a r 
Of a summer that has died , 
Then thy foe, love's depths rev. 
With a holy radiance shone, 
And thine eyes, in mate appeal 
« Found an answer in mine ow: 





Now the vellow leaves are lyin 
Where thy form ts laid to rest 
And the autumn Winds are sigh). 

Mournful psalms above thy br, 
Now the lids, so pure and snow) 
Hide the spiendor of thine ey: 
Never here to show their glory, 
Though unseaicd in paradiae! 


Then the summer flowers were ss - 
And the skies more brightly si 
While the golden hours were fer 








| periods. During the first, they are binding for five 
| years only, after which they become perpetual. So | 



































With the love-light round us to. 
And our joyous bearts unheedin,, 
Never shade of coming gloom 
Little thought that path was lea 
To the portais of the tomb! 


Now a marbic, here abiding. 
Shrouds the beauty of thy che 
And the dust of death is hiding 
Lips that nevermore may epea 
Till thy voice, with angels’ bien 
Tuned to songs of deathiess lo: 
In tr'umphant strains ascending 
Swells the joyous c hoir above 


O, the words that thou hast spor 
Words with tender sweetness 1 
Woke to melody unbroken 
All the golden chords of life; 
Now my heart is sadl, weeping 
For the music tnat has fied, 
For the hopes forever siecping 
In thy green and lovely bed. 


Where the light of morning shin. 
Angels whisper soft and ciear, 
For the sun of life deciineth, 
And the summer land is near. 
Though thy smile no more may ¢ 
Where earth's fleeting beauty j,. 
Soon thy sou! will spring to mee: .. 
In the streets of paradise ! 





MY ENGLISH ACQUAID . 


BY FREDERICK BAKDMAN, } 


“I BELIEVE I have the pleasure of s 
said a voice in English,as 1 paused to 
my breakfast concluded, before the do 
Royal coffeehouse, planning the dispos:. 

I looked at the person who thus addre- 
although I pique myself on rarely forge: 
of an acquaintance, in this instance my 
completely at fault. But for bie know 
name, ] should have concluded my inte 
taken as to my identity. 1 was at least . 
prised at the perfectiy good English bh. 
having my acquaintance claimed by « 
profession and rank. 

He was a young man of about five-an . 
tired in the handsome and well-fitting 
sergeant of French light dragoons. H. 
curied short aud crisp from under hi 
forage cap, cavalieriy placed upon the 
head ; bis clear blue eyes contrasted wi: 
color of his cheek, a tint for which it was 
debted to sun and weather ; bis face was. 


@ light cavalryman ae I remember t 
*quare in the shoulder, slender in 1 
limbed, lithe and muscular. Hie carri. 
dierly, without the exaggerated stiffness 
commonly fuund amongst non-com m tesi: 
of dragoons; and altogether he had « . 
air which, 1 doubt not, would have m 
visible under the coarse dragget of a pri 
as beneath the garb of finer materials an 
ful cut, which, in bis capacity of marecha 
sergeant, it was permitted him to wear. 
miration of this pretty mode! of « man 
not assist me to recogoize him, although 
ing at him, and especially when he sligh 
my visible embarrassment, bie featerey 
totally unfamiliar to me. | looked, I ha 
considerably puzzied. The stranger cav. 
sistance. 

** I see you do not remember me,” he + 
| above four years since we met, If so ma: 
i years, an Atrican sun, and « French a 
| made a change. | met you in Warw 
George Clinton's. 1 beve seen you on 
| since; bot I think the last time we epok 
| | eantering over Harieigh Downs. My na: 
} | Oakley.” 
| 1 tmmediately recollected my man 
! summers previously, whilst on s figing 
country house, 1 bad formed a slight » 
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it with such a counter-directress as 
line. What a struggle; what a fear- 
lake care not to whisper what has 
1 us. She would find the means of 
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1; moreover, she would get me into 
3. ButI forget the essential point. 
manage to write? Have you pen, ink 
our disposal?” 
enorthe other, mon pere. You re- 
ust have special permission to write; 
we do write inevitably passes under 
of the mother superior.” 
» reflected, and seemed greatly an- 
s moment’s thought, he added, “‘ Nev- 
child, I cannot refuse to help you; I 
a in the blind alley into which you 
Take this pencil and this sheet of pa- 
strange if you cannot steal an instant 
six lines in @ proper spirit, coming 
I will undertake the rest. I am 
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And our joyous hearts unheeding 
Never shade of coming gloom, 
Little thought that path was leading 
To the portals of the tomb! 
Now a marble, here abiding, 
Shrouds the beauty of thy cheek. 
And the dust of death is hiding 
Lips that nevermore may speak; 
Till thy voice, with angels’ blending, 
Tuned to songs of deathless love, 
In tr'umphant strains ascending, 
Swells the joyous choir above. 
O, the words that thou hast spoken, 
Words with tender sweetness rite, 
Woke to melody unbroken 
All the golden chords of life; 
j Now my heart is sadly weeping ° 
For the music tnat has fled, 
; For the hopes forever sleeping 
In thy green and lovely bed. 
Where the light of morning shineth 
Angels whisper soft and clear, 
For the sun of life declineth, 
And the summer land is near. 
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THEN AND NOW. 





BY ALICE B. BROWN, 





While the amber light is streaming 
Softly down the mountain side, 

I am dreaming, sadly dreaming, 
Of a summer that has died; 

Then thy face, love's depths revealing, 
With a holy radiance shone, 

And thine eyes, in mute appealing, 

« Found an answer in mine own. 


Now the yellow leaves are lying 
Where thy form is laid to rest, 
And the autumn winiis are sighing 
Mournful psalms above thy breast. 
Now the lids, so pure and snowy, 
Hide the splendor of thine eyes, 
Never here to show their glory, 
Though unsealed in paradise! 


Then the summer flowers were sweeter, 
And the skies more brightly shone, 

While the golden hours were fleeter, 
With the love-light round us thrown ; 


Though thy smile no more may greet me 
Where earth's fleeting beauty lies, 
Soon thy soul will spring to meet me, 
In the streets of paradise! 





MY ENGLISH ACQUAINTANCE. 





BY FREDERICK HARDMAN, ESQ. 


“TI BELIEVE I have the pleasure of seeing Mr. — 
said a voice in English, as I paused for a moment, 
my breakfast concluded, before the door of a Palais 
Royal coffeehouse, planning the disposal of my day. 

I looked at the person who thus addressed me; and, 
although I pique myself on rarely forgetting the face 
of an acquaintance, in this instance my memory was 
. completely at fault. But for his knowledge of my 
name, I should have concluded my interlocutor mis- 
taken as to my identity. I was at least as much sur- 
‘prised at the perfectly good English he spoke, as at 
having my acquaintance claimed by a person of his 
profession and rank. 

He was a young man of about five-and-twenty, at- 
tired in the handsome and well-fitting undress of a 
sergeant of French light dragoons. His brown hair 
curled short and crisp from under his smart green 
forage cap, cavalierly placed upon the side of his 
head ; his clear blue eyes contrasted with the tawny 
color of his cheek, a tint for which it was evidently in- 
debted to sun and weather; his face was clean shaven, 
save and except small well-trimmed mustaches and 
achin-tuft. Altogether, he was as pretty a model of 
@ light cavalryman as I remember to have seen: 
square in the shoulder, slender in the bip, well 
limbed, lithe and muscular. His carriage was sol- 
dierly, without the exaggerated stiffness and swagger 
commonly found amongst non-commissioned ofticers 
of dragoons; and altogether he had a gentlemanly 
air which, I doubt not, would have made itself as 
visible under the coarse drugget of a private coldier, 
as beneath the garb of finer materials and more care- 
ful cut, which, in his capacity of marechal des logis, or 
sergeant, it was permitted him to wear. But my ad- 
miration of this pretty model of a man-at-arms did 
not assist me to recognize him, although, whilst gaz- 
ing at him, and especially when he slightly smiled at 
my visible embarrassment, his features seemed not 
totally unfamiliar to me. I looked, I have no doubt, 
considerably puzzled. The stranger came to my as- 
sistance. 

**T see you do not remember me,” he said. ‘ Not 
above four years since we met, if so much; but four 
years, an African sun, and a French uniform, have 
made a change. I met you in Warwickshire, at 
George Clinton’s, I bave seen you once or twice 
since; but I think the last time we spoke was when 
cantering over Harleigh Downs. My name is Frank 
Oakley.” 

I immediately recollected my man. About four 
summers previously, whilst on a fixing visit at a 
country house, I had formed aslight acquaintance 
with Mr, Frank Oakley, who had then just come of 
age, and into possession—by the death of his tather 
which had occurred a twelvemonth previously—of a 
oy thousand pounds. The interest of this sum 








which would have been an agreeable and sufficient 
addition to @ subaltern’s pay or curate’s stipend, or 
which would have enabled a struggling barrister to 


‘bide his briefs, was altogether insufficient to supply 


the wants and caprices of an idler, especially such an 
idler as Oakley. Master Francis was what young 
gentleman fresh from school or at college, sucking 
ensigns, precocious templars, et id genus omne, are 
accustomed to call a “ fast” man; the said fastness 
not referring, as Johnson’s dictionary teaches us it 
might do, to any particular strength or firmness of 
character, but merely to the singular rapidity with 
which such persons get through their money and 
into debt. At the time of which I speak, Oakley was 
going his fastest—that is to say, spending the utmost 
amount of coin, for the least possible value; indeed he 
could hardly have run madder riot with his moder- 
ate patrimony, had he cast his sovereigns into bullets 
and made pipe-lights of his bank-notes. But verily, 
he had his reward in the open-mouthed admiration 
of three or four younkers of his own standing, then 
assembled at Harleigh Hall, who looked up to him as 
something between a hero and an oracle; and in the 
encouraging familiarity and approval of one or two 
gentlemen of maturer age, who swore he was a fine 
fellow, and proved they thought eo by winning bets 
of him at billiards, and by selling him horses that 
would have fetched “twice the money at Tatter- 
sall’s,” with other bargains of an equally advantage- 
ous description. 

Although we were four daysin the same house, 
meeting each evening at dinner, and occasionally 
riding and walking in the same group, our acquain- 
tance continued cf the very slightest description, and 
I took my departure without anything approaching 
to intimacy having sprang up between us. Amongst 
the large party of visitors at the Hall, were not want- 
ing persons of tastes more suited to my own than 
those cf Oakley and his little knot of flatterers and 
admirers; and he, on his part, was far too much 
taken up with his newly-inherited fortune—which 
he evidently considered inexhaustible—with planning 
amusements, and inhaling adulatory incenso, to pay 
attention to a man whom, as full fifteen years his 
senior, he doubtless set down as an old fellow, a “ slow 
coach,” and perhaps even as a member of that dis- 
tinguished corporation known as the ‘‘ Fogie Club.” 
So that when we met in London, during the ensuing 
season, occasionally in the street and once or twice 
in a ball-room, a slight bow or word of recognition 
was all that passed between us. I could perceive, 
however, that Oakley still kept up the rapid pace at 
which he had started, and lived, with a faw hundreds 
@ year, as if he had possessed as many thousands. 

The proximity of my quiet club to the fashionable 
and expensive one into which he had obtained ad- 
mission, gave me many opportunities of observing 
his proceedings, and those opportunities, in my ca- 
pacity of a student of human nature, I did not neg- 
lect. I had marked his career and ultimate fate in 
my mind, and was curious to see my predictions veri- 
fied, although I sincerely wished they might not be, 
for they were anything but favorable to the welfare 
of Oakley, who, in spite of his follies, had generous 
and manly qualities. His prodigality was not of that 
purely egotistical description most commonly found 
in spendthrifts of his class. He would give a lavish 
alms to a whining beggar, as freely as he would 
throw away a handful of gold on some folly of the 
moment or extravagant debanch; and I had heard 
an old one-armed soldier, who sometimes held his 
horse at the club door, utter blessings, when he had 
ridden out of hearing, on his kind heart and open 
hand. These and similar little traits that came under 
my notice, made me regret to see him going post to 
perdition. That he was doing so, I could not for one 
moment doubt. His extravagance knew no limit, 
and in six months he must have got throngh as many 
years’ income. Wherever pleasure was to be had, no 
matter at what price, Oakley was to be seen. 

Upon a revenue overrated at five hundred a year, 
he kept half a dozen horses, a cab, and a strange 
nondescript vehicle, made after an eccentric design 
of his own, and which everybody turned to look at, 
as he drove down Piccadilly of an afternoon, on his 
way tothe Park. He had his stall at the opera, of 
course, and an elegant set of apartments in the most 
expensive street in London, where he gave suppers 


and dinners of extravagant delicacy to thirsty friends | 


and greedy danseuses. The former showed their 
gratitude for bis good cheer by winning his money at 
cards; the latter evinced their affection by carrying 
off the costly nicknacks that strewed his rooms, and 
by taking his diamond shirt-pins to fasten their 
shawls. In short, he regularly delivered himself 
over to the harpies. 

In addition to these minor drafts upon his excheq- 
uer, came others of a more serious nature. He 
played high, and never refused a bet. Like many 
silly young men (and some silly old ones), he had a 
blind veneration for rank, and held that a lord could 
do no wrong. Even a baronetcy conferred a certain 
degree of infallibility in his eyes. No amount of re- 
spectable affidavits would have convinced him that if 
Lord Rufas Slam, who not unfrequently condescended 
to win a cool fifty of him at ecarte, did not turn the 
king each time he dealt, it was only because he de- 
spised so hackneyed a swindle, and had other ways 
of securing the game, equally nefarious but less pal- 
pable. Neither would it have been possible to per- 
suade him that Sir Tantivy Martingale, “ that prime 
fellow and thorough sportsman,” as Frank admir- 
ingly and confidingly styled him, was capable of tak- 
ing his bet upon a horse which he, the aforesaid Sir 
Tantivy, had jast made “ safe to lose.” 

-In short, poor Oakley, who, during his father’s 





lifetime, had been little, if at all, in London, thought 
himself excessively knowing and fully up to all the 
wiles and snares of the metropolis. In reality he was 
exceedingly raw, was victimized accordingly, and, at 
the end of a few months in town, found himself 
minus a sum that brought reflection, I suspect, even 
to his.giddy head. I conjectured so, at least, when, 
at the end of the season, I encountered him on a 
Boulogne steamer, looking fagged and out of spirits. 
It was only a year since we bad met at Harleigh Hall, 
but that year had told upou him. Dissipation had 
driven the flash of health from his cheek, and bis 
youthful brow was already care-loaded. I spoke to 
him, and made an attempt to converse; but he 
seemed sulky and unwilling; and, on reaching 
Boulogne, | lost sight of him. 

After a short tour, 1 went to winter at Paris, and 
there I frequently saw him. He had f rgotten, ap- 
parently, the annoyances that weighed on him when 
he left London, and was again the gayest of the gay; 
living as if his purse were bottomless, and his Gibus 
the wishing cap of Fortunatus. Nothing was too hot 
or too strong for him; rated a ‘fast man’ in Eng- 
land, in France he was held a viveur enrage. I did 
not much admire the society he selected. I saw him 
alternately with the most roue and dissolute young 
Frenchmen of fashion, and with an English set 
which, if it comprised men against whom nothing 
positively bad could be proved, also included others 
whose reputation was more than doubtful. At first 
he was chicfly with the French, whose language, 
from long residence in the country when a boy, he 
spoke as one cf themselves; then he seemed to 
abandon them for the English clique, and then he 
suddenly disappeared. I no longer saw him pacing 
the Boulevard or ridéng in the Bois, or issuing at 
night from the Cafe Anglais, flushed with wine and 
bent on riotous debauch. All his former compan- 
ions remained, pursuing their old amusements, 
frequenting the same haunts; but he was no more 
with them. 

I could not understand his leaving Paris just as 
the best season commenced, and at first I supposed 
him ill. But week after week slipped by, and, no 
Oakley appearirg, I made up my mind he had de- 
parted, whither I knew not. I was rather vexed at 
this, forI had proposed watching him to the end of 
his career. Moreover, although we never spoke, and 
had almost left off bowing, my idle habit of observ- 
ing his proceedings had given me a sort of interest 
in him. Once only, after his eclipse, did I fancy I 
caught aglimpse of him. I was fond of long rambles 
in the low and remote quarters of Paris, through 
those labyrinths of narrow streets, filthy courts, and 
rickety houses, where the character and peculiari- 
ties ot the humbler classes of Parisians are best to be 
studied. 

Ratarning, after dark, from an expedition of 
this kind, I was surprised by a violent shower in a 
shabby street of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and took 
refuge under a doorway. Immediately opposite to 
me was the wretched shop of a (¢raiteur, in whcse 
dingy window a cloudy white bowl of mashed 
spinach, a plate of bouilli, dry as a deal plank, and 
some triangular fragments of pear, stewed with 
cocbineal and exposed in a saucer, served as indica- 
tions of the luxurious fare to be obtained within. 
On one of the grimy shutters, whose scanty coat of 
green paint the weather had converted into a sickly 
blue, was the announcement, in yellow letters, that 
‘ Fricot, Traiteur, donne a Boire et a Manger ;? whilst 
upon the other the hieroglyphical representation of 
a bottle and glass, flanked by the words “‘ Bon Vin de 
Macon a8 at a 10 8.” hinted intelligibly at the well- 
provided state of Monsieur Fricot’s cellar. It was 
one of those humble eating-houses, abounding in 
the French capital, where a very hungry man may 
stave oft starvation for about the price of a tooth- 
pick at the Cafe or the Trois Freres, and where an 
exceedingly thirsty one may get intoxicated upon 
potato brandy and essence of logwood for a similar 
amount. It needs a three days’ fast or a paviour’s 
appetite to induce entrance into such a place. 

I was gazing with some curiosity at the windows 
of this poor tavern, through whose starred and 
patched panes, crowded with bottles, and backed by 
acurtain of dirty muslin, the waving of iron forks 
and spoons was dimly discernible by the light of two 
flickering candles, when the door suddenly opened, 
aman came ont, heedless of the rain, which fell in 
torrents, and walked rapidly away. It was but a 
second, and he was lostin the darkness of the ill- 
lighted street, but in that second I thought I dis- 
tinguished the gait and features of Frank Oakley. 
But my view of him was very indistinct, and I con- 
claded myself misled by a resemblance. Since that 
day nothing bad occurred to remind me of him, and 
for a long time I had entirely forgotten the good- 
hearted but reckless scamp, who for a brief period 
had attracted my attention. 

Frank Oakley, then, it was, who now stood befvre 
me under the arcades of the Palais Royal. I heid 
out my hand, with a word or two of apology for my 
slowness in remembering him. 

* No excuse, I beg,” was his reply. ‘ Not one in 
twenty of my former acquaintances recognizes the 
spendthrift dandy in the humble sergeant of dra- 
goons, and in the few who do, I observe, upon my 
approach, a strong partiality for the opposite side of 
the street. They give themselves unnecessary 
trouble, for I have no wish to intrude upon them. I 
have been fuur months in Paris, and have constantly 
met furmer intimates, bat have never spoken to oue 
of them. And I cannot say what induced me to 
address you, with whom my acquaintance is so 
slight, except that I should be very glad to have a 





talk about dear old England, and if Iam not mis- 
taken you are a likely man to grant it me.” 

“With pleasure, Mr. Oakley,” said I, “I am 
glad to see you, although I confess myself surprised 
at your present profession. For an Englishman, I 
should have thought our own service preferable to 
a foreign one; and doubtless your friends would have 
got you a commission—that is—if—” 

I hesitated, and paused, for I felt that I was upon 
delicate ground, getting ran away with by my own 
foregone conclusions, and likely, unintentionally, to 
wound my interlocutor’s feelings. Oakley observed 
my embarrassment, smiled, and completed my un- 
finished sentence. 

**If I had not money left after my extravagance, 
to buy one for myself. Well, I had not; and more- 
over—but you shall hear all about it, if you care to 
learn the adventures of a scapegrace, now, I hope, 
reformed. And, in return, you shall tell me if London 
is still in the same place, and as wicked and pleasant 
as ever; and how it fares with old George Clinton, 
and all the jolly Warwickshire lads. Have you an 
hour to spare?” 

“ Half a dozen, if you like,” I replied, warmly, for 
I was greatly taken with the frank manly tone of 
the young man, whom I had last known as a con- 
ceited coxcomb. “ Half adozen. Shall we walk?” 

“JT will not tax your kindness so long,” replied 
Oakley; ‘‘and as for walking,” he added, glancing 
from the silver stripe upon his sleeve, indicative of 
his non-commissioned rank, to my suit of civilian 
broadcloth, “although Iam by no means ashamed 
of my position, that is no reason for exposing you to 
the stare and wonder of your English acquaintances, 
by parading in your company the public promenade, 
So, if you have no objection, we willstep up here. 
The place is respectable; but unfrequented, I dare 
say, by any you know.” 

And without giving me time to protest my utter 
indifference to the supercilious criticism referred to, 
he turned into & doorway, upon a pane of glass 
above which was painted a ship in full eail, with the 
words “ Cafe Estaminet Hollandais.” Ascending a 
flight or two of stairs, we entered a suite of spacious 
apartments, furnished with several billiard tables, 
with cue-racks, chairs, benches and small tables for 
the use of drinkers. Several of the windows, which 
looked out upon the garden of the Palais Royal, were 
open, in the vain hope, perhaps, of purifying the 
place from the inveterate odor of tobacco remaining 
there from the previous night. 

Although it was not yet noon, the billiard balls 
rattled vigorously upon more than one of the tables, 
and a few early drinkers, chiefly foreigners, profes- 
sional billiard players and non-commissioned cfticers 
of the Paris garrison, sipped their Strasburg beer or 
morning dram of brandy. The turther end of the 
long gallery, however, was unoccupied, and there 
Oakley drew a couple of chairs to a window, called for 
refreshment as a pretext for our presence, and seat- 
ing himself opposite to me, assailed me with a volley 
of questions concerning persons and things in Eng- 
land. To these I replied as satisfactorily as I was 
able, and allowed the stream of interrogation to run 
itself dry, before assuming, in my turn, the charac- 
ter of questioner. 

At last, having in some degree appeased Oakley’s 
eager desire for information about the country 
whence he had been so long absent, I intimated a 
curiosity concerning his own adventures, and the 
circumstanccs that had made a soldier of him. He 
at once took the hint, and perceiving that I listened 
with friendly attention and interest, gave me a de- 
tailed narrative of his life since I had first made his 
acquaintance. 

He told his story with a spirit and military con- 
ciseness that riveted my attention as much as the 
real pungency of the incidents. Its first portion, re- 
lating to his London career, informed me of little 
beyond what I already knew, or, at least, had con- 
jectured. It was the everyday tale of a heedless, in- 
experienced youth, suddenly cast without guide or 
Mentor upon the ocean of life, and striking in turn 
against all the shoals that strew the perilous waters. 
He had been bubbled by gentiemanly swindlers— 
none of your low, seedy rapscalliuns, but men of style 
and fashion, even of family, but especially of honon, 
who would have paraded and shot him, had he pre- 
sumed to doubt their word, but made no scruple of 
genteelly picking his pocket. He had been duped 
by designing women, spunged upon by false friends, 
pillaged by anprincipled tradesmen. He never 
thought of making « calculation—except on a horse- 
race, and then he was generally wrong—or of lok- 
ing at an account, or keeping one; but, when he 
wanted money, and his banker wrote him word he 
had overdrawn, he just sent his autograph to his 
stockbroker, prefixing the words, “‘ Sell five hundred, 
or a thousand,” as the case might be. Fur some time 
these laconic mandates were obeyed withvut remark, 
but at last, towards the close of the London season, 
the broker, the highly respectable Mr. Cashup, of 
Change Alley, called upon his young client, whose 
father he had known for many years, and ventured 
a gentle remonstrance on such an alarming con- 
sumption of capital. Frauk affected to laagh at the 
old gentleman’s caution, and told an excellent story 
that evening, after a roaring supper, about the 
square-toed cit, the wise man of the East, who made 
a pilgrimage to St. Jamee’s, to preach @ sermon on 
frugality. Nevertheless, the prodigal was startled 
by the statements of the man of business. He was 
unaware how deeply he had dipped into his prinet- 
pal, and felt something like alarm up m discovering 
that he had got through more than half bis small 
furtune. This, in little ajore than a year! 
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Fora moment he felt inclined to reform, abandon 
dissipation, and apply to some profession. But the 
impulse was only momentary. How conli he, the 
gay Frank Oakley, the flower of fashion, and admira- 
tion of the town (so at least he thought bimselt) bend 
his proud spirit to pore over parchments in a barrix- 
ter’s chambers, or to smoke British Havanas, and 
spit over the bridge of a country town, #8 ensign in a 
marching regiment? Was he to read himself blind 
at college, to find himself a curate at thirty, with a 
hundred a year, and a breeding wifs:? Or was he to 
go to India, to get shot by Sikhs, or carried cff by a 
jangle fever? Forbid it, heaven! What would Slam 
and Martingale and Mademoiselle Entrechat, and 
all his fast and fashionable acquaintancer, male and 
female, say to such declension? The thought was 
overwhelming, and thereupon Oakley resulved to 
give up all idea of earning an honest living, to 
** drown care,” “‘d— the consequences,” and act up 
to the maxim he had frequently professed, when the 
champagne corks were flying at his expense for the 
benefit ofa circle of admiring friends, of ‘‘a short 
life and a merry one. So he stopped in London till 
the very close of the season, ‘‘ keeping the game 
alive,” as he expressed it, to the last, and then start- 
ed for the Continent. . 

An attempt to recruit his finances at Baden-Baden 
terminated, as might be expected, in their farther 
reduction, and at last he found his way to Paris. 
Unfortunately for him, his ruinous career in Eng- 
land bad been so short, and his self-conceit, and 
great opinion of his own knowingness, had made 
him so utterly reject the advice and experience of 
the very few friends who cared a rush for bis welfare, 
that he was still in the state of a six-day-cld puppy, 
and as unable to take care of himse’f. More than 
half-ruined, be preserved his illusions; still believed 
in the sincerity of fashionable acquaintances, in the 
fidelity of histrionic mistresses, in the disinterested- 
ness Of mankind in general, or at least of that por- 
tion of it with which he habitually associated. The 
bird had left half its feathers with the fowler, but 
was as willing as ever to run again into the snare. 
And at Paris snares were plentiful, well-baited and 
carefally covered up. 

“*T can scarcely define the society into which I got 
at Paris,” said Oakley, when he came to this part of 
his history. ‘It was ofa motley sort, gathered from 
all quarters, and, upon the whole, rather pleasant 
than respectable. It consisted partly of persons I 
had known in England, either Englishmen or dash- 
ing young Frenchmen of fortune, whose acquaintance 
I had made during their visits to London a few 
months previousl”. I had also several letters of in- 
troduction, some cf which gave me entrance into the 
best Parisian circles, but these I g nerally neglected, 
preferring the gay fellows for whom I bore com- 
mendary scrawls from my Lond6n associates. But 
probably my best recommendation was my pocket, 
still tolerably garnished, and the recklessness with 
which I scattered my cash. I felt myselfon the high 
road to ruin, but my down-hill course had givensuch 
impetus to my crazy vebicle, that I despaired of 
checking it, and shut my eyes to the inevitable smash 
awaiting me at the bottom. 

“It was not long in coming. Although educated 
in France, and consequently speaking the language 
asa native, I always took more kindly to my own 
countrymen than to Frenchmen, and gradually I 
detached myse'f unconsciously from those with 
whom I bad spent much of my time when first in 
Paris. I exchanged for the worse, in making my 
sole companions of a set of English scamps, who 
asked no better than to assist at the plucking of such 
@ pigeon as myself. At first they treated me with 
tenderness, fearing to spoil their game by a measure 
of wholesale plunder. They made much of me, 
frequently favored me with their company at dinner, 
occasionally forgot their purses and borrowed from 
mine, forgetting repayment, and got up card parties, 
at which, however, I was sometimes allowed to come 
off a-winner. But my gains were units and my losses 
tens. 

‘“‘An imprudent revelation accelerated the catas- 
trophe. My chosen intimate was one Harry Darvel, 
a tall pale man, several years older than myself, who 
would have been good-looking, but for the un- 
pleasant shifting expression of his gray eyes, and for 
a certain cold rigidity of feature, frequently seen in 
persons of the profession I afterwards found he ex- 
ercieed. I first made his acquaintance at Baden, 
met him by appointment at Paris, and he soon be- 
came my chief associate. 1 knew little of him, ex- 
cept that he had a large acquaintance, lived in good 
style, spent his money freely, and was one of the 
most amusing companions I had ever had. But by 
this time I began to see through flattery, when it was 
not very adroitly administered, and to suspect the 

geal designs of some of the vultures that flocked 
about me. Darvel never flattered me; his manner 
was blunt, almost to roughness; he occasionally gave 
me advice, and affected sincere frienuship and 
anxiety for my welfare. - 

“* You are young in the world,’ he would say to 
me, ‘ you know a good deal for the time you have 
been in it, but I am an old stager, and have been six 
seasons in Paris for your one. I don’t want to dry- 
nurse you, nor are you the man to let me, but two 
heads are better than one, and you may sometimes 
be glad of ahint. This is a queer town, and there 
are an infernal lot of swindlers about.’ 

“T little dreamed that my kind adviser was one of 
the most expert of the class he denounced, but re- 
posed fall trust in him, and, by attending to his dis- 
interested suggestions, gradually detached myself 


be my few really respectable associates, and de- 





livered myself entirely into his hands, and those cf 
his assistant Philistines. Upon an unlucky day, 
when a letter «f warning from my worthy stock- 
broker had revived former anxieties in my mind, I 


| made Darvel my confidant, and asked counsel of him 


to repair my broken fortunes. He heard me without 
betraying surprise, said he would think the matter 
over, and that something would assuredly turn up, 
talked vaguely of advantageous appointments which 
be had interest in England to procure, assured me of 
his sympathy and friendship, and bade me not de- 
spond, but keep my heart up, for that I had plenty 
of time to turn in, and meanwhile I must limit my 
expenses, and not be offended if he occasionally gave 
me a friendly check when he saw me ‘outrunning 
the constable.” His tone and promises cheered me, 
and I again forgot my critical position. Little did I 
dream that my misplaced confidence had sealed my 
doom. If I had hitherto been spared, it was from no 
excess of mercy, but because my real circumstances 
were unknown, my fortune overrated, and a fear en- 
tertained of prematurely scaring the game by too 
rapid an attack. It was now ascertained that the 
goose might be slaughtered, without any sacrifice of 
golden eggs. Darvel now knew exactly what [ was 
worth—barely two thousand pounds. That gone, I 
should be a beggar. For two days he never I st sight 
of me, accompanied me everywhere and kept me in 
a whirl of dissipation, exerted to the utmost his 
amusing powers, which were very considerable, and 
did all he could to raise my spirits. The third morn- 
ing he came to breakfast with me. 

“*Dine at my rooms, to-day,’ said he, as he sat 
puffing a Turkish pipe, after making me laugh to 
exhaustion at a ridiculous adventure that bad be- 
falien him the night before. ‘ Bachelor fare, you 
know—brace of fowls and a gigot, a glass of that 
Chambertin you so highly approve, and a little 
chicken hazard afterwards. Quite quiet—shan’t al- 
low you to play high. We’ll have a harmless, re- 
spectable evening. I will ask Lowther and the Bully. 
Dine at seven, to bed at twelve.’ 

“I readily accepted, and we strolled out to invite 
the other guests. A few minutes’ walk brought us 
to the domicile of Thomas Ringwood, Esq., known 
amongst his intimates as the Bully, a sobriquet he 
owed to his gruff voice, blustering tone, and skill as 
@ pugilist and cudgel-player. He was member of a 
well-known and highly respectable English tamily, 
who had done all in their power to keep bim from 
disgracing their name by his disreputable propensi- 
ties. In dress and manner he affected the plain 
bluff Eoglishman, wore a blue coat; beaver gloves 
(or none at all), and a hat broad in the brim, spoke 
of all foreigners with supreme contempt, and of 
himself as honest Tom Ringwood. This lip honesty 
and assumed bluntness were a standing joke with 
those who knew his real character, but passed mus- 
ter as perfectly genuine with ingenuous and newly 
imported youngsters like myself, who took him fora 
wealthy and respectable Englishman, the champion 
cf fair play, just as at a race, or fair, boobies take a 
bona-fide farmer the portly individual in brown tops, 
who so loudly expresses his confidence in the cuances 
of the thimble rig, and in the probity of the talented 
individual who manceuvres the ‘ little pea.’ 

** Ringwood was at his rooms, having ‘half a 
round ’ with the Oxford Chicken, a promising young 
bruiser, who, having recently killed his man in a 
prize-fight, had come over to Paris for change of air. 
There was bottled English porter on the table, sand 
tpon the floor to prevent slipping, and the walls 
were profusely adorned with portraits of well-known 
pugilists, sketches of steeple-chases, boxing-gloves, 
masks and singlesticks. In the comfortable embraces 
of an armchair sat Archibald Lowther, honest Tom’s 
particclar ally, who, in every respect, was the very 
opposite of his Achates. Lowther affected the foreign- 
er and dandy as much as Ringwood assumed the blaff 
and rustic Briton; wore beard and mustache, and 
brilliant waistcoats, owned shirt-studs by the score 
and rings by the gross, lisped out his words with the 
aid of a silver toothpick, and was never seen without 
a smile of supreme amiability upon his dark, hand- 
some countenance. Fortunately, both these gentle- 
men were disengaged for the evening. 

The day passed in lounging and billiard-playing, 
varied by luncheon and a fair allowance of liquids, 
and at half-past seven we sat down to dinner. It 
did not occur to me at the time that, although Dar- 
vel’s invitation had the appearance cf an impromptu, 
he did not warn his servant of expected guests, or 
return home till within an hour of dinner-time. 
Nevertheless, all was in readiness; not the promised 
fowl and leg of mutton, but an exquisite repast, 
redolent of spices and trufiles, with wines of every 
description. I wasin high spirits, and drank freely, 
mixing my liquor without scruple, and towards ten 
o’clock I was much exhilarated, although not yet 
drunk, and still tolerably cognizant of my actions. 
Then came coffee and liqueurs, and whilst Darvel 
searched in an adjoining room for some particularly 
fine cigars for my special smoking, Lowther cleared 
a table, and rummaged in the drawers for cards and 
dice, whilst Ringwood called for lemons and sugar, 
and compounded a fiery bowl of Kirschwasser punch. 
It was quite clear we were to have a night of it. 
Darvel’s declaration that he would have no high play 
in his roome, and would turn every ove out at mid- 
night, was replied to by me with a boisterous shout 
of laughter, in which I was vociferously joined by 
Lowther, who, to all appearance, was more than half 
tipsy. 

** We sat down to play for moderate stakes; for- 
tune favored me at the expense of Ringwood and 
Lowther. The former locked sulky, the latter be- 





came peevishly noisy and excited, cursed his lack, 
and insisted on increasing the stakes. Darvel strong- 
ly objected; as winner, I beld myself bound to op- 
pose him, and the msjority carried the day. The 
stakes were doubled, quadrupled, and at last became 
extravagantly high. Presently in came a couple 
more ‘friends,’ in fall evening costame, white- 
waistcoated and gold-buttoned, patent leather, starch 
and buckram from heel to eyebrow. They were on 
their way toa rout at the Marchioness of Montepul- 
ciano’s, but, seeing light through Darvel’s windows, 
came up ‘just to see what was going on.’ With 
great difficulty they were prevailed upon to take a 
cigar and a hand at cards, and to disappoint the 
tharchioness. It was I who, inapired by deep pota- 
tions and unbounded good fellowship, urged and in- 
sisted upon their stopping. My three friends did 
not seem nearly so cordial in their solicitations, and 
subsequently, when [ came to think over the night’s 
proceedings, I remembered a look of vexation ex- 
changed between them, upon the entrance of the 
uninvited vultures who thus intruded for their share 
of the spoil. Doubtless, the worthy trio would rather 
have kept me to themselves. They suppressed their 
discontent, however; externally all was honeyed cor- 
diality and good feeling; the Bully made perpetual 
bowls of punch, and I quaffed the blazing alcohol till 
I could scarcely distinguish the pips on the cards. 
But scenes like these have been too often described 
for their details to have much interest. Enough, 
that at six o’clock the following morning I threw 
myself upon my bed, fevered, frantic and a beggar. 
I had given orders upon my London agent for the 
very last farthing I possessed. 

** Lowther, to all appearance the least sober and 
worst player of the party, had been chiet winner. 
Ringwood had won a little; Madame Montepulciano’s 
friends did not make a bad night’s work of it, al- 
though they declared their gains trifling, but as 
there had been a good deal of gold and some bank- 
notes upon the table, it was difficult to say exactly 
how the thing had gone. Darvel, who had frequent- 
ly made attempts to stop the play—attempts frus- 
trated by Lowther’s drunken violence, Ringwood’s 
dogged sullenness, and my own mad eagerness—was 
visibly a loser; but what mattered that, when bis 
corfederates won? There is honor among thieves, 
and no doubt next day witnessed an equitable divi- 
sion of the spoils. . 

“It was the second day after the debauch before I 
again saw any of my kind friends. 1 spent the 
greater part «f the intervening one in bed, exbaust- 
ed and utterly desponding, revolving in my mind my 
desperate position. I had no heart to go out or see 
anybody. At last Darvel called upon me, affected 
great sorrow for my losses, deplored my obstinacy in 
playing high against his advice, and inveighed 
against Lowther for his drunken persistence. Apnx- 
iety and previous excess had rendered me really un- 
well; Darvel insisted on sending me his physician, 
and left me with many expressions of kindness, and 
@ promise to call next day, AJl this feigned sympa- 
thy was not lavished without an olject; the gang 
had discovered I might still be of use tothem. In 
what way, 1 did not long remain ignorant. During 
a week or more that I remained in the house, suf- 
fering from a sort of low fever, Darvel came daily to 
sit with me, brought me newspapers, told me the 
gossip of the hour, and not unfrequently threw out 
hints of better times near at band, when the blind 
goddess should again smile upon me. At last I 
learned in what way her smiles were to be purchased. 
I was convaleacent; my doctor had paid hie farewell 
visit, and pocketed my last Napoleon, when Darvel 
entered my room. After the usual commonplace 
inquiries, be sat down by the fire, silent, and with a 
gloomy countenance. I could not help noticing this, 
for I was accustomed to see him cheerful and talk- 
ative upon his visits to me; and I presently inquired 
if anything had gone wrong. 

“** Yes—no—nothing with me exactly, but for you. 
T am disappointed on your account.’ 

**On my account?’ 

“<Yes. I wrote to England some days ago, urging 
friends of mine in high places to get you a snug 
berth, and to-day I have received answers.’ 

“* Well?’ 

‘** No, ill—cold comfort enough. Lots of promises, 
but with an unmistakable hint that many are to be 
served before me, and that we must wait several 
months—which with these people means several 
years—before there will be a chance of a good wind 
blowing your way. I am infernally sorry for it.’ 

‘*sAnd I also,’ I replied, mournfully. There was a 
short pause. 

“* How are you off for the sinews of war?’ said 
Darvel. 

*** You may find some small change on the chim- 
ney-piece—ry last money.’ 

“The devil! This wontdo. We must fill your 
exchequer somehow. You must be taken care of, 
my boy.’ 

“** Easy to say,’ I answered, ‘but how? Unless 
you win mea lottery prize, or show me a hidden 
treasure, my purse is likely to continue empty.’ 

“*Pshaw! hidden treasure indeed! There are al- 
ways treasures to be found by clever seekers. Noth- 
ing without trouble.’ 

***T should not grudge that.’ 

*** Perhaps not; but you young gentlemen are apt 
to be proud and squeamish.’ 

“*Pshaw!’ said I in my turn, ‘ you know I can’t 
afford to be that. Money 1 must have, no matter 
how.’ 

“ I spoke thoughtlessly, and without weighing my 


meant to express my willingness to work for my 
living, in ways whose adoption I should bave scoffed 
at a fortnight previously. Darvel doubtless under- 
stood me differently—thought dissipation and_reck- 
less extravagance had blunted my sense of honor and 
honesty, and that I was ripe for his purpose. Aftera 
minute cr two's 8 lence: 

“* By the by,” he said, ‘are net you intimate with 
the young D——s, sons of that rich old baronet Sir 
Marmaduke D——?’ 

“* Barely acquainted,’ I replied. ‘I have seen 
them once or twice, but it isa long time back, and 
we should hardly speak if we met. They are poor 
silly fellows, brought up by a fool of a mother, and 
by a puritanical private tutor.’ 

“*They have broken loose from the apron-string 
then, for they arrived here yesterday on their way 
to Italy, Greece and the Lord knows where. Why 
don’t you call upon them? They are good to know. 
They have swinging letters of credit on Paris and 
half the towns in Europe.’ 

***T see no vse in calling on them, nor any that 
their letters of credit can be to me.’ 

‘*** Pshaw! who knows? They are to be a month 
here. It might lead to something.’ 

“*To what?’ I inquired indifferently. A gesture 
of impatience escaped Darvel. 

*** You certainly are dull to-day—slow of compre- 
hension, as I may say. Recollect what some play- 
writing man has said about the world being an oys- 
ter for clever fellows to cpen. Now these D——s are 
just the sort of natives it is pleasant to pick at, be- 
cause their shells are lined with pearls. Well, since 
you wont take a hint, I must speak plainly. Dine 
to-day atthe table-d’hote of the Hotel W—. The 
D—s are staying there, and you are rafe to fall in 
with them. Renew your acquaintance, or strike up 
a fresh one, whichever you please. You are a fellow 
of good addrcss, and will have no difficulty in mak- 
ing frierds witk twosuch Johnny Newcomes. Ply 
them with Burgundy, bring them here or to my 
rooms, we will get Lowther and Ringwood, and it 
shall be a hundred pounds in your pocket.’ 

“T must have been a fool indeed, had I doubted 
for another instant the meaning and intentions of 
my respectable ally. As by touch of enchanter’s 
ward, the scales fell from my eyes; illusions vanish- 
ed, and I saw myself and my aseociates in the rig’ t 
colors, myself as a miserable dupe, them as vile 
sharpers. So confounded was I by the suddenness of 
the illumination, that fora moment I stood speech- 
less and motionless, gazing vacantly into the temp- 
ter’s face. He took my silence for acquiescence, and 
opened his lips to continue his base hints and in- 
structions. Roused into vehement action by the 
sound of his odious voice, I grasped his collar, and 
seizing a horsewhip that lay opportunely near, I 
lashed the miscreant round the room till my arm 
could etrike vo longer, and till the inmates of the 
house, alarmed by his outcries, assembled at the door 
of my apartment. Too infuriated to notice them, I 
kicked the fellow out and remained alone, to medi- 
tate at leisure upon my past folly and present em- 
barrassments. The former was irreparable, the lat- 
ter were speedily augmented. I know not what 
Darvel told the master of the house (I subsequently 
found he had had an interview with bim after bis 
ejection from my recom), but two days later, the 
month being at an end, I received a heavy bill, with 
an intimation that my apartments were let to anoth- 
er tenant, and a request for my speedy departure. 
I was too proud te take notice of this insolence, and 
too poor, under any circumstances, to continue in so 
costly a lodging. Money I had none, and it took the 
sacrifice of my personal effects, including even much 
of my wardrobe, to satisfy my landlord’s demand. I 
settled it, however, and removed, with a heavy 
heart, a light portmanteau, and a hundred francs in 
my pocket, to a wretched garret in a cheap fau- 
bourg. 

** You will think, perhaps, that I acted rashly, and 
hould have sought temporary assistance from friends 
before proceeding to such extremities. But the very 
few persons who might bave been disposed to help 
me, I had long since neglected for the society of the 
well-dressed thieves by whom I had been so pitiless- 
ly fleeced. And had it been otherwise, I knew not 
how to beg or borrow. My practice had been in giv- 
ing and lending. The first thing 1 did, when in- 
stalled in my sirieme at twenty francs a month, was 
to write to my uncle in England, informing bim, 
without entering into details, of the knavery of 
which 1 had been victim, expressing my penitence 
for past follies,and my desire to atone them by a 
life of industry. I craved his advice as to the course 1 
should adopt, declared a preference for the military 
profession, and entreated, as the greatest of favors, 
and the only one I should ever ask of him, that be 
would procure me a commission, either in the British 
service or Indian army. I got an answer by return 
of post, and, before opening it, augured well from 
such promptitade. Its contents bitterly disappoint- 
edme. My uncle’s agent informed me, by bis em- 
ployer’s command, that Mr. Oakley, of Oakley 
Manor, was not disposed to take any notice of a 
nephew who had disgraced him by extravagance and 
evil courses, and that any future letters from me 
would be totally disregarded. I felt that 1 deserved 
this; but yet I had hoped kinder words from my dead 
father’s elder brother. The trifling assistance I 
asked would hardly have been missed out of Lis an- 
encumbered income «f ten thousand a year. This 
was my first advertisement of the wide difference 
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“ Of courso, I did not dream cf renewing an ap- 
plication thus cruelly repulsed, but resolved to rely 
on myself alone, and to find some occupation, how- 
ever humble, sufficient tur my subsisterce. I had 
no idea, until I tried, of the immense difficulty of 
procuring such occupation. Master of no trade or 
handicraft, 1 knew not which way to turn, or what 
species of employment to seek. I- was a good 
swordsman, and once I had a vague notion of teach- 
ing fencing; but even had I had the means to estab- 
lish myself, the profession was already overstocked ; 
and not a regiment of the Paris garrison but could 
turn out a score of prevots to button me six times 
for my once. I could ride, which qualitied me for a 
postilion, and had sufficient knowledge of billiards to 
aspire to the honorable post of a marker; but even to 
such offices—could I have stooped to compete for 
them—I sbould have been held ineligible without 
certificates of character. And to whom was I to 
apply forthese? To my gay acquaintances of the 
Cate de Paris? To the obsequious banker to whom 
I had come handsomely accredited, and who had 
given me a sumptuous dinner in bis hotel of the Rue 
Bergere? Tothe noble and fashionable families to 
whom I had brought letters of recommendation, and 
whom I had neglected atter a single visit? To which 
of these should I apply for a character as groom? 
And how was I to exist without condescending to 
some such menial office? To aught better, gentle- 
men though I was, I had no qualifications entitling 
me to aspire. It was asharp out wholesome lesson 
to my vanity and pride, to find myself, so soon es 
deprived cf my factitions advantage of inherited 
wealth less able to provide for my commonest wants 
than the fustian-coated mechanic and hob-naile la- 
borer, whom I had been wont to splash with my 
carriage-wheel and despise as an interior race of 
beings. 

‘* Bitter were my reflections, great was my per- 
plexity, during the month succeeding my sudden 
change cf fortune. I passed whole days lying upon 
the bed in my melancholy lodging, or leaning out of 
the window, which looked over a dreary range of 
roofs, ruminating my forlorn position, and endeavor- 
ing, but in vain, to finda remedy. This was urgent; 
but no cudgelling of my brain suggested one, and at 
last I saw myself on the brink of destitution. A 
score of five-franc pieces had constituted my whole 
fortune after satisfying my former extortionate lanc- 
lord. These were nearly gone, and I knew not how 
to obtain another shilling; for my kit was reduced 
tolinen and the most indispensable necessaries. I 
now learned upon how little a man may live, and 
even thrive and be healthy. During that montb, I 
contrived to keep my expenses of tood and lodging 
within two francs a day, making the whole month’s 
expenditure considerably less than I had commonly 
thrown away on an epicurean breakfast or dinner. 
And I was all the better fur the coarse regimen to 
which I thus suddenly found myself reduced. 
Harassed in mind though I was, my body felt the 
benefit of unusual abstinence from deep potations, 
late hours, and sustained dissipation. The large 


j amount of foot-exercise I took during these few 


weeks, doubtless contributed also to restore tone 
and vigor to a constitution which my dissolute 
career, however mad and reckless, had not been long 
enoagh seriously to impair. When weary of my 
lonesome attic,-I would start through the nearest 
barrier, avoiding the streets and districts where Il 
might encounter former acquaintances, and take 
long walks in the environs of Paris, returning with 
an appetite that gave a relish even to the tough and 
unsavory viands of a cheap ¢traiteur. 

“Tt chanced, upon a certain day, when striding 
along the road to Orleans, that I met a regiment of 
hussars changing their quarters from that town to 
Paris. The morning sun shone brightly on their 
accoutrements; the hoofs of their well-groomed 
horses rang upon the frosty road; the men, closely 
wrapped in their warm pelisses, looked cheerful, in 
good case, and in high spirits at the prospect of a 
sojourn in the capital. I seated myself upon a gate 
to see them pass, and could not avoid making a com- 
parison between my position and that of a private 
dragoon, which resulted considerably to my disad- 
vantage. I was not then so well aware as I have 
since become, of all the hardships and disagreeables 
of asoldier’s life; and it appeared to me that these 
fellows, well clothed, well mounted, and with their 
daily wants provided for, were perfect kings com- 
pared to a useless, homeless, destitute being like 
myself. Their profession was an honorable one; 
their regiment was their home; they had comrades 
and friends; and their duty as soldiers properly 
done, none could reproach or oppress them. The 
column marched by, and was succeeded by the rear- 
guard, half-a-dozen smart, sunburned hussars, with 
carbine on thigh; one of whom sang, in a mellow 
tenor voice, and with considerable taste, the well- 
known soldier’s song out of Za Dame Blanche, In 
their turn they disappeared behind a bend of the 
road; but the spirited burthen of the ditty still 
reached my ears after they were lost to my view, I 
repeated it to myself, as the last notes died in the 
distance, and jumping off the gate, I turned my steps 
towards Paris, my mind strongly inclining to the 
sabre and worsted lace. 

“ My half-formed resolution gathered strength 
from refiection, and on reaching Paris [ proceeded 
straight to the Champ de Mars. The spectacle that 
there met my eyes was of a nature to encourage my 
inclination to embrace a military career, even in the 
humble capacity of a private trooper. It was a cav- 
alry field-day, and a number of squadrons marcnvred 
in presence of several general officers and of a bril- 





liant staff, whilst s:.ldiers of various corps—dragoons, 
lancers, cuirassiers and hussars, stood in groups 
watching the evolutions of their comrades. Veterans 
from the neighboring Hotel des Invalides—scarred 
and mutilated old warriors, who had shared the 
triumphs and reverses of the gallant French armies 
from Valmy to Waterloo—talked of their past cam- 
paigns and criticised the movements of their suc- 
cessors in the ranks. Several of these parties I 
approached within earshot, and overheard, with 
strong interest, many a stirring reminiscence of 
those warlike days when tke Corsican firebrand set 
Europe in a flame, and spread his conquering legions 
from Moscow to Andalusia. At last I came to a 
group of younger soldiers, who discussed more re- 
cent if less glorious deeds of arms. The words Be- 
douins, razzia, Algerie, recurred frequently in their 
discourse. I started at the sounds. They reminded 
me of what I had previously forgotten, that there 
was still a battle-field in the world where danger 
might be encountered and distinction won. True, 
I might have wished more civilized foes than the 
tawny denizens of the desert, and a more humane 
system of warfare than that pursued by the French 
in Africa. But my circumstances forbade over- 
nicety, and that day I enlisted as volunteer in the 
light cavalry, merely stipulating that I should be 
placed in a corps then serving in Africa. 

“Should you care to hear, I will give you at a 
future time some details of my military novitiate 
and African adventures. The former was by no 
meaus easy, the latter had little to distinguish them 
from those of thousands of my comrades. A foreign 
service is rarely an agreeable refuge, and that of 
France is undoubtedly the very worst an English- 
man can enter. The old antipathy of England, 
weakened in the breasts of French civilians, still 
exists to a great extent amongst the military classes 
of the population. A traditionary feeling of hatred 
and humiliation has been handed down from the 
days of our Peninsular victories, and especially from 
that crowning triumph at Waterloo—the battle won 
by treachery, as many Frenchmen affirm, and some 
positively believe. A French barrack-room, I can 
assure you, is anything but a bed of roses to a British 
volunteer. I was better off, however, than most ofmy 
countrymen would have been under similar circum- 
stances. Speaking the language like a native—bet- 
ter, indee@, than the majority of those with whom I 
now found myself asseciated—I escaped the mockery 
and annoyances which an English accent would 
inevitably have perpetuated. My country was 
known, however; it was moreover discovered that 
in birth and education I was superior to those about 
me, and these circumstances were sufficient to draw 
upon me envy and insult. Of the former I took no 
heed, the latter I promptly and fiercely resented, 
feeling that to do 80 was the only means cf avoiding 
a long course of molestation. Two or three duels, 
whence my skill with the foils brought me out un- 
scathed and with credit, made me respected in my 
regiment, and whilst thus establishing my reputa- 
tion for courage, I did my best to conciliate the good- 
will of those amongst whom I was henceforward to 
live. To a great extent I was successful. My 
quality of an Englishman gradually ceased to give 
umbrage or invite aggression, and, if not furgotten, 
was rarely referred to. 

**T was found an apt recruit, and after far less 
than the usual amount of drill I was dismissed to my 
duty in the ranks of my present regiment, with 
which I returned from Africa at the beginning of 
this winter, and am now in garrison at Paris. My 
steady attention to my duties, knowledge of writing 
and ts, and duct in one or two sharply- 
contested actions, obtained me promotion to the 
grajes of corporal and fourrier. For my last ad- 
vancement, to the highest non-commissioned rank, 
Tam indebted to an affair that occurred a few weeks 
before we left Africa. A small division, consisting of 
three battalions and as many squadrons, including 
mine, moved from Oran and its neighborhood, for 
the purpose of a reconnoissance. After marching 
for a whole day, we halted for the night near a 
lonely cistern of water. The only living creature we 
saw was a wretched little Arab boy, taking care of 
three lean oxen, who told us that, with the excep- 
tion of his parents, the whole tribe inhabiting that 
district had fled on news of our approach, and were 
now faraway. This sounded rather suspicious, and 
all precautions were taken to guard against surprise. 
Pickets and outposts were established, the bivouac 
fires blazed cheerily up, rations were cooked and 
eaten, and, wrapped in our cloaks, we sought repose 
after the day’s fatigue. Tired though we were, sleep 
was hard to obtain, especially for us cavalry men, by 
reason of the uneasiness of our horses, which scarcely 
ceased for a moment to neigh and kick and fight with 
each other. Troopers always look upon this as a bad 
omen, and more than one old soldier, whilst caress- 
ing and calming his restless charger, muttered a 
prediction of danger at hand. 

‘¢For once, these military prophets were not mis- 
taken. About two hours after midnight, the bivouac 
was sunk in slumber, the horses had become quieter, 
and the silence was rarely broken, save by the warn- 
ing cry of ‘ Sentinelle, garde a vous” when suddenly 
a few dropping shots were heard, the drum of a pick- 
et rattled a loud alarm, and a shout arose of ‘ Les 
Arabes” In an instant, the encampment, so still 
before, swarmed like a hive of bees. Luckily we had 
all laid down fully accoutred, with our weapons 
beside us, so that, as we sprang to our feet, we found 
ourselves ready for action. The general, who alone 
had a small tent, rushed half-dressed from under his 
canvas. Our veteran colonel was on foot with the 





firat, cool as on parade, and breathing defiance. 
‘ Chasseurs, to your horses!’ shoutei he in stento- 
rian notes, hoarse trom the smoke «f many battles. 
At the word we were in the saddle. On every side 
we heard wild and ravage shouts, and volleys of 
small arms, and the pickets, overpowered by num- 
bers, came scampering in, with heavy loss and in 
much confusion, There was no moon, but by the 
starlight we saw large bodies of white shadowy 
figures sweeping around and towards our encamp- 
ment. 

“Our infantry had lain down in order, by com- 
panies and battalions, according to a plan of de- 
fence previously formed, and now they stood in three 
compact squares, representing the three points of a 
triangle; whilst in the intervals the squadrons 
mancuvred, and the artillery men watched oppor- 
tunities to send the contents of their light mountain- 
howitzers amongst the hostile masses. With whoop 
and wild hurrab, and loud invocations of Allab and 
the prophet, the Bedouin hordes charged to the 
bayonect’s point, but recoiled again before well- 
directed volleys, leaving the ground in front of the 
equares strewed with men and horses dead and dying. 
Then the artillery gave them a round, and we cav- 
alry dashed after them, pursuing and sabring till 
compelled to retire befure fresh and overwhelming 
masses. This was repeated several times. There 
were many thousand Arabs collected around us, 
chiefly horsemen; and had their discipline equalled 
their daring, our position would have been perilous 
indeed. Undismayed by their heavy loss, they 
returned again and again to the attack. At last the 
general, impatient of the protracted combat, wheeled 
up the wings of the squares, reserved the fire till 
the last moment, and received the assailants with 
so stunning a discharge that they fled to return no 
more. The cavalry of course followed them up, and 
our colonel, Monsieur de Bellechasse, an old soldier 
of Napoleon’s, ever foremost where cut and thrust 
are passing, headed the squadron to which I belong. 
Carried away by his impetucsity, and charging home 
the flying Bedouins, he lost sight of prudence, and 
we soon found ourselves surrounded by a raging host, 
who, perceiving how few we were, stood at bay, and 
in their turn assumed the offensive. Seen in the 
dim starlight, with their tawny faces, gleaming eyes, 
white burnous, and furious gesticulations, the Arabs 
seemed a legion of devils let loose for our destruction. 
Our ranks were disordered by the pursuit, and we 
thus lost one of our chief advantages; for the Be- 
douins, unable to resist the charge in line of dis- 
ciplined cavalry, are no despicable opponents in a 
hand-to-hand melee. And this the combat soon 
became. Greatly outnumbered, we fought for our 
lives, and of course fought our best. [ found myself 
near the colonel, who was assailed by two Arabs at 
one time. He defended himself like a lion, but his 
opponets were strong and skil/ful, and years have 
impaired the activity and vigor which procured him, 
a quarter of acentury ago, the reputation of one of 
the most efficient dragoons in Bonaparte’s armies. 
There were none to aid him, for all had their hands 
full, and I myself was sharpset with a brawny 
Bedouin, who made excellent use of his scimitar. 
At last 1 disabled him by a severe cut on the sword 
arm; be gnashed his teeth with rage, turnel his 
beautiful horse with lightning swiftuess, and fled 
from the fight before I had time to complete my 
work. I was glad to be quit of him at any price, as 
l was now able to strike in by the colunel’s side. 
The old warrior was hard put-to; asabre cut had 
knocked off his shako, and inflicted a wound on his 
high, bald forebead, slight indeed, but the blood frow 
which, trickling into his eyes, nearly blinded him, 
and he was fain to leave go his reins to dash it away 
with his hand. 

‘The Arabs perceived their advantage, and press- 
ed him hard, when I charged ene «f them in the 
flank, bringing the breast of my borse against the 
shoulder of his, and cutting at the same tim: at his 
head. Man‘and beast rollel upon the ground. M. 
de Bellechasse had scarcely time to observe from 
whom the timely succor came, when I dashed in 
before him, and drew upon myself the fury of his 
remaining foe. Just then, to my infinite relief, I 
heard at a short distance a steady regular tire of 
musketry. It was the infantry, advancing to our 
support. The Arabs heard it also, and having had, 
for one day, a sufficient taste of French lead, beat a 
precipitate retreat, scouring away like phantoms, 
and disappearing in the gloom of the desert. 

‘¢ For my share in this action, I was triply recom- 
pensed by honorable mention in general orders, by 
promotion to the rank of marechal des logis—equiva- 
lent to troop sergeaut-mwejor in the English service— 
and by the personal thanks of my excellent old 
colonel, who shook me heartily by the hand, and 
swore ‘ Mille millions de sabres!” that after success- 
fully guarding his bead against» Russian, Prussian 
and Austrian, Englishmen and Spaniard, he would 
have been ignominiously cut to pieces by a brace of 
black-faced heathens, but for my timely interposi- 
tion. Since then he has sbown me unvarying 
kindness, for which I am indebted chiefly to my 
preservation of his life, bat partly also to his high 
approval of the summary manner in which [ upset, 
by a blow of my sabre and bound of my horse, one 
of his swarthy antagonists, reminding him, as he 
always mentions when telling the story, cf a similar 
feat of his own when attacked on the Itussian retreat 
by three gigantic Tartars from the Ukraine. Since 
we have been in garrison here, he has trequently 
had me at his house, nominally to assist in the ar- 
rangement of regimental accounis or orders, but in 
reality to take opportunities of rendering me small 





kindnesses; and latterly, I am inclined to think, a 
little for the pleasure of talking to me ot his old cam- 
paigns. He soon discovered, what he previously had 
some inkling of, that my original position in the 
world was superior to my present one; and I am not 
without bopes, from hints he bas let fall, that he 
will, at no very distant day, procure my promotion 
toa cornetcy. These hopes and alleviations enable 
nie to support, with tolerable patience aud cheerful- 
ness, the dull ordeal «f a garrison life, seldom 80 
pleasantly varied as by my meeting with you. And 
now, that I have inflicted my whole bistory upon 
you,” added Oakley, with a smile, ‘1 must bid you 
good-by, tur duty calls—no longer, it is true, to ac- 
tion in the field, but to the monotonous routine of 
barrack ordinances.” 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK ]} 











Our Curious | Dep artment. 


FEMININE FACE-PAINTING.—The mystifying fact 
belonging to face-painting is that such persons as 
devote themselves tv it, do not paint to deceive. No 
one can be in the near neighborhood of such a face 
and not know thatit is painted. Nobody ever pre- 
tends that people are stippled blue by nature. It is 
not, then, done to deceive, but because, on delibera- 
tion, Art is preferred to Nature. Some women would 
rather be artificial than real. Can there be anything 
in this world more astonishing? Let the tact be 
chronicled and kept. Let the deed be considered 
and pronounced upon. We are not going tosay here 
that the practice is ugly in its results. There is 
undoubtedly a certain etrangé sort of beauty in the 
performance. But is this upreality to be admired 
and encouraged? If face-painting ia on the increase 
in this country, are we to be giad, or sorry, or indif- 
ferent? Hov- can we be indifferent when every hour 
of every day men and women are forming opinions 
of each other which are to influence all future lifs? 
The subject is so suggestive that questions multiply 
under our pen. Who are the assisting powers in this 
great work of face decoration? Can it be true that 
a fine lady who refuses to acquiesce in the work of 
her Creator can trust her maid to color her into some- 
thing else? We know how the thorough-pac«d lady’s 
maid erjoys dressing ‘‘ her lady—” if it be not too 
curious on inquiry, who paints her? Up to this 
period it has been supposed that one part of woman’s 
rights is to be worshipped. Are the ladies going to 
exchange worship for wonder? Are they going to 
prefer being looked at to being loved? These lastare 
the really great questions that belong to our subject. 
Let ladies who contemplate painting stay their hands 
till they are honestly answered. 





To PREVENT OBESITY.— Obesity, in some cases, 
is a disease, and causes great inconvenience. Others 
are extremely anxious to gain flesh, and become 
“fat and fair.” It is a fact that those persons have 
the strongest muscles, and are the firmest built, can 
endure the most, and, generally, last the longest, 
who are nct obese. So there are substautial reasons 
why sensible people should not prefer to be fat; 
nevertheless, there is a degree cf cheerfulness, and 
merriment, even, about some obese persone, that ren- 
ders them very cheerful companions, and the most 
agreeable company. 

It has been said all the flesh and all the fat we ever 
gain is accomplished during sleep. There is, no 
doubt, some truth in this remark. The infant is 
usually fat, and he tleeps the greater part of the 
time. The fat person, also, sleeps very much. Old 
persons sleep but little, and when this season comes, 
as it does with by far the larger part, they begin to 
loge the rotundity of body w!:ich characterized them 
at middle life, and, as the common expression is, 
‘“‘dry up.” This is not the case where such persons 
sleep as .well as they did when they were younger. 

The conclusion, then, to be drawn from these facts, 
is, if any desire to lose fat, and become thin, they 
must sleep bat little. This will reduce obesity fast- 
er than any other means can. 

A young minister was once canilidating, and a very 
fat man of the parish, and a constant attendant, was 
asked how he liked the young clergyman’s sermons. 
“T have but one fault to find with them,” said he; 
** they are too short.’’ The fact was, the fat old man 
went t> sleep when the sermon commenced, and 
waked up only when it closed. 

The best remedy for obesity is, keep cool by day 
and night, sleep little, moderate indulgence in eating 
and drinking and plenty of exercise. Whoever will 
observe these rules will not be likely to become too 
fat. Some kinds of food produce more fat than others: 
nothing is more fattening than Indian meal The 
old way of fattening a goose, so tasty to epicures, 
was to tie its legs, put it in the chimney corner, and 
cram it with Indian meal. The same process will 
fat a Luman goose—keep still, keep warm, sleep most 
of the time, and live on hasty pudding. 





CEMENT FOR POLISHED STEEL.—A Turkish re- 
ceipt has come to public notice for a cement used in 
fastening diamonds and precious stones to metallic 
substances, which is said to answer equally well for 
strongly uniting ;<lished steel surfaces, even when 
they are exposed to moisture. Dissolve five or six 
pieces of gum mastic, each about the size of a large 
pea, iz az much alcohol as will suffice to render it 
liquid. In another vessel dissolve in brandy as much 
isinglass (previously softened in water) as will make 
a@ two ounce phial of strong glue, adding two small 
pieces of gam ammonium, rubbed until dissolved. Mix 





the whole with heat, and bottle for use. 
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THEE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








cance, owing to its abuse, for the lecture of a few 
years past has borne no more resembiance to the 
original meaning of the term than chalk resembies 
cheese. We are giad, theretore, to have the legiti- 
mate revived. 





| The subject of shade trees is moving the good 
| people of Worcester at the present time, who desire 

to see their city green and pleasant in summer. It 
| certainly is refreshing to look upon lines of orna- 
mental trees bordering the streets of a town, but 
there is a shady side to the shade-tree satistaction. 
Starr King met a maneesiding in the valiey of Mt. 
Madison, and asked him if he did not appreciate the 
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THIS AND THAT, 

Whether the Red River country ever becomes an 
American possession or not, it is to us very evident 
that it could become so easily, and perhaps ought to. 
This territory lies in the Northwest, contiguous to 
Minnesota, and the only civilized route to which is 
St. Paul, which forms the principal market for tre 
Red River people. It is populated largely by French 
Canadians and half-breeds, and the recent demon- 
BStration not yet quelled, showing their hortility to 
Canadian rule, reveals the feeling of the people, who 
have declared their independence, and asked protec- 
tion under the laws of the United States. The ter- 
ritory ‘was till lately a part of the Hudson Bay, and, 
ceded to the New Dominion, the inhabitants resisted 
and drove off the governor who was thrust upon them. 
**They otject,” to use the word of a cotemporary, 
“ that they have rights, which are not to be ceded, 
‘without their consent, by a stroke of the pen, and 
that they have interests which, since the dissolu- 
tion of their old government, they are themselves 
bound to protect. Although nominally British, they 
have had little knowledge of the home country, and 
have seen little exhibitions of its strength, except in 
the scanty, and not altogether creditabie, govern- 
ment forces scattered about in the few forts and block- 
houses on the frontier. For Canada they know and 
care as little as tor the islands of the south seas. 
For them it is an unknown country, separated trom 
their territory by trackless forests, which railroads 
have never penetrated, and which can only be reach- 
ed by the United States. Tbe United States they do 
know—and know them as the country which gives 
them their only outlet, as it furnishes them their on- 
ly notion of the civilized world. At St. Paul they 
sell their products and buy their supplies—and 
never heard or cared to hear of the quotations in 
Quebec. Their steamboats and their maii-coaches, 
their agencies of trade, their beginnings of education, 
have all come trom the States. Yankee traders are 
their neighbors, friends and partners, as they were 
of their tathers before them. And in their feelings, 
traditions and sentiments there is littie to distinguish 
them from the occupants of our own frontier.” From 
the nature of their position, so far from Canada, and 
for the facts herein given, there are ten reasons why 
the territory should belong to the United States to 
one in favor of its belonging to Canada. We think 
Mr. Seward would have had it. 








A course of interesting scientific lectures has af- 
forded amusement and instruction, this winter, to 
the people of one of our “sister cities,” which is weli 
patronized, indicating that a reaction is taking place 
in the public mind which has hitherto run to the 
sensational and the humorous, that have excited and 
tickied the fancy, but have made no impression on 
the understanding. This is a good and healthy sign, 
and shows that the rostrum may become once more 
the source cf edification and improvement. The 
“colored man” that formed the burden of every 
lecturer's effort, at last disgasted audiences, who re- 
fused to patronize them ; thenthbe titillating was re- 


glorious shadows cast by that superb mountain. 
* Yes,” said the rustic; “if it wasn’t for the cuse- 
ed shadders we could get a crop of corn once in 
awhile.” This annoyance one feeis in a place where 
he takes a little pride in cultivating a garden, and 
finds all his hopes biasted by a tree a neighbor has 
planted in a manner to cast a shadow all day longon 
his grounds. He sees his grapes fail, bis delicate 
flowers, that require the sun, die, and his weli-pian- 
ned borders thriftiess and drooping, and has the 
same appreciation of the ‘‘ shadders’’ as the Mt. 
Madison man did. We are suffering trom a difiiculty 
like this, and though we may admire the beauty of 
the foliage and the grace tbe tree imparts, we are dis- 
posed to “‘ cuss” the “shadders”” as we see the ill 
they do to our marigolds and things. We think, 
also, that to have a tree shade a house its effect is 
bad on the health; it creates a chiil, and we have 
none tv much sunshine at the hottest. They are 
pretty, doubtiess, an were ornamental in the late 
show, with the limbs bending beneath their wintry 
burden, but the objection holds. 





Virginia bas been grudgingly admitted to its 
rights in the Union, and Mississippi and Texas will 
come right along, as soon as the ‘‘ conditions” are 
fixed. These conditions will be assented to, and 
eventually the bird of rreedom will again spread its 
broad wings over a free and undivided country! 
when it were to be wished that another national 
jubilee might be had to celebrate that event. The 
mortification and inconvenience attending the re- 
sumption of a place in the Union that was never ijost 
—a strange paradox—afiects but the present ; growth, 
in the future, and time, will obviate all difficulty. 
Thus the one who is distranchised by the obtrusive 
iron-clad oath will see his children exercising bis 
rights in a short time, and the Southern peopie will 
once more control Southern afiairs without the friend- 
ly aid of volunteers from outside. The negro vote 
will also be Southern in its sympathy. He knows 
the pretence that he was made free other than as a 
military necessity that he himself aided in accom- 
plishing, is a humbug, and that there is not a whit 
of gratitude due from him for any expenditure of 
Northern philanthropy, and theretore he will vote 
with the South for Southern imterests and Southern 
principies, in harmony with his old master, and not 
in antagonism with him. He will sight the position 
of affairs “ from under his thatch of wool,” and that 
capacity for statesmanship, claimed for him by his 
Northern friends, will reveal itself in looking after 
his own interests in the general welfare of the South, 
witbout tke dictation of those who have no born in- 
terest in their affairs. In the language of Spartacus, 
we say, ‘‘ Let them come in.” 





THE GREATNESS CF LONDON. 

We have seen thus far nothing more marvellous 
than the vastness of London. At first sight it seems 
much like other iarge cities, but a visit to its busy 
thoroughfares, and its places of popular resort, soon 
makes one realize that be is in the metropolis of the 
world. There is no one principal avenue which aione 
shows the travel end tratiic of London to the extent 
that Broadway represents New York; in fact, that 





would seem impossibie in a city ten or tweive miles 
long, by eight or nine broad. On London bridge, | 
however, and along such streets as the Strand and 
Cheapside, may be seen every pleasant afternoon a | 
mass of vehicles and moving humanity, such as is | 
tiresome to gaze at long at a time. To appreciate | 
the size of London, one must aiso make excursions | 


general appearance, show that they have recently j 
grown up from commen roads and country villages | 
to hold now their part in the densely populated city. | 
A visit to Hyde Park any pieasant afternoon affords | 
a rare sight to the immense number of private car- | 
Tiages and equestrians which Lundon can concen- | 
trate with no apparent reduction cf vebicies eise- | 
where. None of the public carriages are admitted, | 
still the collection is s0 great #s to crowd the broad | 
and beautiful driveways for miles as closely as prac- | 
ticable with driving at fair speed; and policemen are 
trequentiy needed to keep the way trom being biock- 
ed. London proper, or the city as it is called, which 





sorted to, which in turn gives way for those above- | was originally inside the walls, and over which only 





named, and there is reason tor congratulation that 
itis so. There isa time to laugh, but this is not al! 
the ume, and to listen to a iecture or reading, an 
bour or two, with the constant aim ot the lecturer to 
make a laugh, and the effort of the auditor to see it, 
is as exhausting a work as can well be imagined. Of 
course a graver spirit must succeed the mirthful, 
and we shall be glad to see the time when we can 
take up a book or a paper without fear of exploding 


| the Lord Mayor’s jurisdiction extends, is pow buta 
| Kerne! im the thickly surrounding mass, and contains 
| only about 100,000 inhabitants, while all outside of 


| this consists of towns and villages which have grad- | 


| ually been absorbed into the metropolis; and this 
| growth is going on at the present time at a marvel- 

lousrate. Thestranger in London is at first coufas- 
| ed by finding what is realiy one continuous thorough- 
| fare trequentiy divided into various streets, places, 


jess than fifteen, besides half a dczen others resem- 
sembling it as closely at King’s square and King’s 
road. To identify different pomts, London is divided 
into nine postal districts, marked N. (north), N. E. 
(northeast), W. C., (western centra!), and 80 on. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SEARCH FOR WINTER SUNBEAMS IN THE REVIE- 
RA, CORSEIA, ALGIERS AND SPAIN.—By Samuel 
S. Cox, author of * The buckeye Abroad,” “ Eight 
Years in Congress,” etc. With Numerovns lilus- 
trations. New York; Db. Appleton & Company. 


This book is in evidence that a politician may be a 
living author, with mind all awake to other interests 
than those of the State. Apropos to ‘this, however, 
the state of his health induced Mr. Cox to travel in 
the Eastin search of sunbeams in winter, through 
which a healthy physical state might be restored to 
him. This search led him through the countries, 
the names of which are given in the title, and the 
notes of scenes he saw and adventures be encounter- 
ed torm a book of great vaiue and of deep interest, 
instructive and amusing, that will be prized by a!) 
seekers of information regarding the far-away lands 
he visited. His descriptions are minute and faithtul, 
and, descending to littie details, give exact pictures 
of lite as it is in the East, through which we see bow 
people live, and he never allows the higher objects 
to crowd out the lower. A man is of as much con- 
sequence to Mr. Cox as a mountain, and a ragged 
gaberdene asa velvet coat; all faitl fully embreced 
in the scope of his descriptive lens. The book is a 
bulky volume of three-hundred and fifty pages, tine- 
ly printed on tinted paper, bound gorgeousiv, and the 
illustrations are numerous and spirited, forming a 
very desirable whole. The author dedicates it to bis 
** Constitnents of the Sixth Congressional District 
of the City of New York,” in a very pleasant inecrip- 
tion. Itis for saleby Lee & Shepard. 

THr CONFESSIONS OF FiTz-BOODLE; and some 
Passages in une Life of Major Gahagan. By W. M. 
Thackeray, author of “ Pexdennis,” ** The Luck of 
Barry Lyndon,” etc., New York; D. Appleton & 
Company. 

This the most humorcus of Thackeray’s worke— 
the life of the modest Gahagan being the best lie 
since Munchaveen—is published in the cheap Thack- 
eray series—and for sale by Lee & Shepard. 

ROUGH AND READY: On, LIFE AMONG THE NEW 
York Newspoys. By Horatio Alge™® dr., —— 


of ** Ragged Dick,” “ Luck and Pluck,” etc 
ton: Loring, publisher. 


The newsboys bave a true friend in Mr. Aiger, 
who sees beneath the craft, and cunning, and iaise- 
hood, engendered by a street life, deeper capabilities 
that may, by seli-development. be made to serve 
grand and nobie purposes. The present is a story 
based on this idea, and in the fortunes of his hero 
we have a spiendid illustration. We trace the littie 
fellow through all his career, sympaibizing with him 
in his struggies and rejoicing in his successes, deem- 
ing it a veritable history Decanse it seems 80 consis- 
tent with the character struck out from the rubbish 
in which it had beginning, and which has no point 
of improbability in it to Jessen its interests. Mr. 
Alger is one of the most natural delineators of boy 
life that we have engaged in our literature. 
ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By William 

Goawin, Esq., author of “St. Leon,” etc. Com- 


jete in one volume. New York: Harper & 
rothers. 


This old-fashioned novel by Godwin is republished, 
in consequence of allusion to it in the Stewe-Byron 
controversy. It is an interesting picture of life eighty 
years agoe—the principles that moved which still 
active—and is called the most brilliant novel ever 
published. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

ONLY HERSELF.—A Novel. By Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), author of ‘‘ Faise Colors,” 
* Piayed Ont,” etc. New York: Harper & 
A new novel by Annie Thomas brings a weicome 

with it toa host of American readers. The present, 

like all of its predecessors, is strongly marked and 
intensely interesting. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

T. Maccr PLAvTI. CAPTrIvi, TRINUMMUS, ET Rup- 
ENS. With Engiish Notes, Critical and Expiana- 
tory. By C. S. Harrington, M. A., Professor of 


Latin in the Wesleyan University. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


Purified of their objectionable features the three 


Williams & Co. 

THE ANDES AYP THE AMAZON; or, Across 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Protessor «f Netural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsic, N Y., and Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Natura! Sciences, 
Philadeiphia. With a New Map of Equatorial 
America, and Numerous liiustrations. New York : 
Harper & brothers. 

This work is the result of a scientific expedition to 
the equatorial Andes and the river Amazon, under 
; the auspices of the Smithsonian Institute, the sci- 
| entific tacts of which will be given to the world, the 
| present volume being a pleasant description cf scenes 
| and incidents, Manners and customs, illustrated by 
| engravings cf great fineness and beauty. The book 
| is mtroduced by a paper from Rev. J. C. Fietcher, 
and it is dedicated to the English Dr. Darwin. It is 
handsomely printed and bound, and is a very desir- 
| able work. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

A GERMAN COURSE; adapted to Use in Colleges, 
High Scnoois ana Academies. By George F. Com- 
tort, A. M., Profeseor of Modern Languages and 
/fisthetics in Alleghany College, Meadvilic, Pa. 
New York: Harpers & Brothers. 


Fashion and Gossip. 


A HANDSOME CARRIAGE DREss.—A handsome 
carriage dress is made of imperial serge or Irish pop- 
lin. The sbort skirt is finished with a kili-plaited 
flounce, and surmonnted by a long upper skirt, which 
is looped up at the sides with round bows of velvet, 
and arranged a8 a panter at the back. A equare 
| #pron completes an elegant ensembie in front. The 
flounces upon the upper skirt are box-plaited, and 
headed, like the deeper one upon the lower skirt 
with f.lds of poplin stitched in with a narrow fold of 
velvet. The sieeves are trimmed with shelis«f pop- 
lin bound with velvet. The body is crossed trom 
right to left, and finiehed witb folds and a standing 
edge of narrow spfiied lace. Bonnet of brown fluted 
satin edged with lace and ormamented with a Mai- 
maison rose. 

A &KaTING CorTUME.—Heavy English corduroy, 
like ribbed veiveteen, meets a)! the requirements ot a 
skater for a suit. It ie thick and warm, yet it is 
@ purely cotton tabric, that wasbes like Wamsutta 
muslin. Dark brown and gray are the colors used. 
Ten yards make a close fitting avit. The price is 
$175 a yard. Velveteen at $150 is of sufficiently 
good quality for these suits, which require to be gay 
and warm looking rather than elegant. Other ap- 
propriate materials are the new water-proof tartans 
in bright Scotch colores; felt cleth, also water-proof, 
a yard and a ba!f wide, at $2 50 a yard; and tor very 
handsome suits the regular habits cloth, costing from 
$2 to $3 50 yard. 

AN EVENING DREss.—A rich evening dress «f 
blue unwatered moire is made with a low square 
bodice, short puffed sleeves, and long trained skirt 
over a petticoat of blue satin of thesame shade. The 
skirt of the robe is open in front, and caught back 
with pink roses and biue satin ribbon, trom narrow 
fiounces of white lace, which ornament the front 
breadth of the petticoat. Wide, open Oriental sleeves 
of white lace drape, but do not cover the arms. 

FoR THEIR MOTHERS’ SAKE.—A golden-haired 
beauty and ber maternal relative were in a fashion- 
able dry goods establishment, engaged in the delight- 
ful occupation of shopping. The venerable lady’s 
eyes were busily directed to the silks and satins 
temptingly spread before her,her descendant’s equally 
as busily engaged in scanning the faces of the clerks. 


tainiy revealed a mutual acquaintance. Sly tele- 
grapbic signals rapidly passed between them, and 
just when the rosebud mouth was seen shining with 
its sweetest amile, and the little, white, delicate fin- 
gers of one hand were pointing suspiciously towards 
her heart, the mother raised up and perceived the 
situation at @ glance. ‘“‘What are you doing, Min- 
nie?” ‘“Ma’am?” ‘ What sort of signals are those 
that you are exchanging with that gentieman?” 
“Me! 0O,no!” “ Yes, leay. Whatdid they mean?” 
“] was just thinking bow fond his mother must be 
of him,” replied the beauty, hesitatingly. “Indeed 
—is thatall? All mothers are fond «f their children 
—especially of their boys.” “1 was thinking, ma’am 
—I hardiy know why—but I’m very tond cf their 
boys, too.” 

A Paris Story.—A femme de chambre presents 
berself before Madame M—, who has advertised for 
a servant girl of that description. After listening to 
madame for 4 while, the servant gir) says to her, 
“All that madame’ bas said to me suits me exactly. 
But, before 1 definitely make up my mind, 1 must 
have information on another point, On what day 
does madame receive her friends?” On Tuesday.” 
“In that cese, s.edame must change her day.” 
‘““Why?” “Because Wednesday ismy day, madame, 
and you must see that, Tuesday being madame’s day, 
1 would be too tired to receive my friends.” 


HOME AND FoREIGN Goss1P.—North Carolina has 
the champion old man. He has reached 143 years by 
dint of iiving on a purely vegetable diet and dnnking 
| spring water, and is likely to iive.as much jonger, 
| trom ali appearances. he has survived seven wives, 





towards the outskirts in diiferent directions, where | plays of Piautus here presented will prove vainabie | #24 as the last one died sixty years ago he is begin- 
will be found streets and sections which, in their | mids to the study of the classics. For sale by A. | ming to feel lonesome and talks about going courting 


| again ——A Michigan gir! settied a breach of promire 
| case, the other day, without the expense or pubiicity 
; of the courtr. She calied on her recreant iover with 
| @ Tevoiver, as Le was chopping wood alone in the 
| forest, took him with her to the county cierk’s «flice, 
| mended the breach in a few minutes and then ict 


| him go.— Fashionable young iacies now select tueir | 
| walking-suiis to match the color of theireyes. We | 
| suppose this fact accounts tor the absence of green | 
| on the promenades, or doesn’t green come till spring’? | 


|——Marriage is uncertain in New Orleans as else- 


| where. A year ago there was a romantic story of the | 


| remarriece of & man and woman who had been di- 
| Vorced 2 iong time betore and had each married, and 
| become widowed in tke interval. This couple are 
| Bow before the courts again asking a civorce——A 
| millon duliars worth of diamonds sparkied at the 
| Metropolitan hop in New York, Monday evening —— 
| Blighted effiection bas caused » Vermont youth of 
| 50 to sell bis house, live in 4 bay-mow ip bis barn, 
| and bever have his clothes wassed ——Tie man who 
| brought 87 iadies to « ball in Birmingham, Pa., re- 
| ceived the prize, a gold watch. Another who escort- 
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[Written for The Fag of eur! 
AN HOUR WITH D 





Bri a.t 


One hour alone with you, my dear, o 
lbearer than eer before | 

For now I hold you to the truest bow 
That ever lover bore | 

Mine now to clasp and bold, my pre: 
Onty one fleeting hour! 


My hands may linger now amid thes 
Ciinging like threads of stik 
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Suddenly ber eyes encountered one whose smile cer- f 





Pressing #0 tender!y in mute caresec: 
A brow as white as milk 

So reverently I kiss fair brow and ch 
And lips that cannot speak 


O blessed eyes, that never more wil! - 
How dark this world must bx 

And drear and desolate, since Death . 
Their biessed light from me , 

For all the giory of my life lies hid 
Beneath each waxen lid 


My innocent, unconscious darting, ty 
So atill, and cold, and white, 

You did not know how suddenty, in « 
You changed my day to night 

For O, my angel-love, you never kne: 
My strong, deep love tor you 


Had you not died, I never could have 
My pure and spotiess dove | 

I had not dared in my fond arms to f 
And tell vou all my love 

I ne‘er had dared to hope or pray for 
One bright brief hour of bites 


O, Death seems not so stern, and har 
As he bath seemed before | 

For he hath given me the rarest jew: 
That ever monarch wore | 

‘The only biessedness my soul e’er kn« 
Kind Death, | owe to you. 

* al * * * . 

My hour is past! in ali vour fresh, ye 
1 put you from my arms! 

O, this is hard, e'en ae—the path of ¢ 
To give the grave your charn 

But you have passed beyond the reac 
And I will not complain. 


Ané 80, farewell, O thou most perfec: 
So saintly pure and meek | 

You are an angel pow, but 1 am hum 
And O, have grown so weak ' 

My heart can never, never let you g 


Darling, 1 love you so. 


God comfort me through this dark |i: 
And make me strong to bear 
My needed burdens till that bright tw 
When we shali mect “ up the: 
So shall I walk life's suniess path alo 
Till I shall claim mine own. 
Medway, Feb., 1870. , 
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«and Gossip. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN HOUR WITH DEATH. 





— 


BY L. A. P. 


One hour alone with you, my dear, dead blossom! 
Dearer than e’er before! 

For now I hold you to the truest bosom 
That ever lover bore! 

Mine now to clasp and bold, my precious flower, 
Only one fleeting hour! 


My hands may linger now amid these tresses, 
Clinging like threads of silk! 

Pressing so tenderly in mute caresses 
A brow as white as milk. 

So reverently I kiss fair brow and cheek, 
And lips that cannot speak. 


O blessed eyes, that never more will waken, 
How dark this world must be, 

And drear and desolate, since Death hath taken 
Their blessed light from me; 

For all the glory of my life lies hid 
Beneath each waxen lid. 


My i 





Ri darling, lying 
So still, and cold, and white, 
You did not know how suddenly, in dying, 
You changed my day to night; 
For O, my angel-love, you never knew 
My strong, deep love for you! 


Had you not died, I never could have told you, 
My pure and spotless dove! 

I had not dared in my fond arms to fold you, 
And tell you all my love. 

I ne’er had dared to hope or pray for this 
One bright brief hour of bliss. 


O, Death seems not so stern, and hard, and cruel, 
As he hath seemed before! 

For he hath given me the rarest jewel 
That ever monarch wore! 

The only blessedness my soul e’er knew, 
Kind Death, I owe to you. 

* * * * * * * 

My hour is past! in all your fresh, young beauty, 
I put you from my arms! 

O, this is hard, e’en as—the path of duty— 
To give the grave your charms; 

But you have passed beyond the reach of pain, 
And I will not complain. 


* 


And 80, farewell, O thou most perfect woman! 
So saintly pure and meek! 

You are an angel now, but I am human, 
And O, have grown so weak! 

My heart can never, never let you go, 
Darling, I love you so. 


God comfort me through this dark life of sorrow, 
And make me strong to bear 
My needed burdens till that bright to-morrow, 
When we shall meet “ up there;"’ 
So shall I walk life’s sunless path alone, 
Till I shall claim mine own. 
Medway, Feb., 1870. . 
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BY FRANCES MARY SCHOOLCRAFT. 





PART II. 


NNIE THORNBY felt quite 
guilty. There was discord in 
the household, and she was 
the unhappy cause. Mrs. 
Thornby had snubbed the 
millionaire openly and pub- 
licly, while the world gazed 
on with bated breath. It 
did not hurt the million- 
aire’s feelings much; an- 
chored safely by his money- 
bags, he could smile at 
snubs: still he felt that, 
having selected Annie to 
share the moneybags, he 
had a right to demand a 
line of conduct from Mrs. 
Thornby that would not tend to set Annie a bad ex- 
ample. He dropped a hint to Mr. Thornby that he 
had rather not be snubbed again. Mr. Thornby re- 
proached his wife with being uncivil to a man upon 
whom he, Mr. Thornby, was to a certain extent 
dependent, in a business point of view, and, as afore- 
said, there was discord. Mr. Thornby thought he 
had been very generous to Gulian, and that he did 
not deserve to be taxed with “selling his daughter 
to the highest bidder.” 

Earlier than usual the next morning be went out. 
Soon after, Mrs. Thornby came down stairs in a 
travelling-dress. She was going out of town, a little 
way, she said, and might not be back until quite late 
in the evening. So Annie found herself all alone with 
that sense of guilt upon her. Next, her father sent 
word home that he had been called away on busi- 
ness, and sbould not be home that night. Poor 
Annie had a frightful idea that her father and moth- 
er had quarelled to such an extent as to produce this 
simultaneous absence. It was a long day. She did 
not go out; the people that called were people that 





é i did not want to see, books were stupid, her piano 





was out of tune, her voice was husky. She conclud- 
ed that she was very unhappy. Evening came. She 
began to wait for her mother’s return. Hour after 
hour passed on, until the clock struck two. 

“ She will not come to-night,” said Annie, and 
rose to retire. There came a sudden sharp ring at 
the doorbell, and Annie opened the door of her moth- 
er’s dressing-room, where she bad been waiting, and 
listened. The ring had not awakened any one, and 
nothing doubting that it was her mother, she ran 
down stairs and opened the door. A female form 
pushed hurriedly by her, and closed the door. 

“*I want to see Mrs. Thornby,” said a breathless, 
stifled voice. 

Annie had retreated towards the stairs. 

“Mrs. Thornby is not at home.” she answered, 
gazing curiously, and not without foar, at the girl, 
who was leaning against the wall, panting and ex- 
hausted. She was young and handsome; the face 
was one that from its cast should have been rosy 
and laughing. It was dead-white, and there were 
pain and terror in the drawn muscles and the large, 
dark eyes. The tangled curls of rich brown hair add- 
ed to the wildness of her appearance. Annie 
thonght she knew the fice. It was like that of a fos- 
ter-sister with whom she had often played when she 
had been sent to her home in the country. 

“ Kate?” she said, doubtfully. ‘‘ Is it Kate Bloom- 
field?”’ 

The color came back into the girl’s face. She hid 
it in her hands, bursting into a passion of tears. 

**T hoped you would not know me,” she said. ‘‘O 
my God! did I think of ‘his when we used to play 
together!’’ ; 

She clasped and wrung her hands, and dashed her- 
self down on the floor. Annie stood looking down at 
her with wonder, grief, pity and fear on her innocent 
face. It was as if the sin and shame of the great city 
had suddenly burst the barrier that kept her from 
the sight and sound of them, and had thrown this, 
their victim, at her feet. 

‘* Kate! Kate!” she said, bending over and touch- 
ing her gently and soothingly. 

Kate looked up at her and arose at once, struggling 
to calm herself. 

“I have frightened you,” she said. ‘I ought not 
to have done that. I did not mean to doit. I want- 
ed to see Mre. Thornby, to beg her to let me stay 
here to-night, and to send me home to-morrow. 
Did you say she was not at home? What shall I do? 
I dare not go out again.” 

Annie promised her that she should stay, and as- 
sured her that her mother would be home in the 
morning. Kate next entreated that no one should 
know she was there until Mrs. Thornby returned. 
Annie, scarcely knowing what to do, but unable to 
refuse her, took her to the room where she had been 
waiting. : 

*“*T ain so sorry that I frightened you,” repeated 
Kate, noticing that Annie was trembling like a leaf. 
“I did net think of seeing you, but { knew your 
mother would help me, and Ihad nowhere else to 
go.” As she spoke, she was smoothing her hair and 
arranging her dress, as if mechanically, and her 
manner became quiet and composed, only the strain- 
ed, frightened look never left her eyes. As soon as 
she attempted to give some explanation of her com- 
ing, the paroxysm of grief and terror returned. 
Annie Thornby, all unused to sorrow and suffering 
as she was, learned from the sight of them the art to 
soothe them. She learned piecemeal the story of 
Kate Bloomfield. It was that hackneyed old story 
that every one knows. She had left home with a 
lover who had promised to make ber his wife, and 
had broken his promise. That night she had fled 
from this lover and another man, in fear of her lifa. 
She had overheard a conversation between them, 
and they threatened to kill her if she told it to any 
one. They had locked her up. She had risked their 
anger, and, succeeding in escaping, bad come to 
Mrs. Thornby four protection. She did not tell Annie 
any more than this. There was no sleep for Antie 
that night, and when morning came she felt as if it 
was years since yesterday. Would her mother never 
come home? Early in the morning, earlier than 
friends visit each other generally, there was a knock 
at the door of the room, and Sophie the maid brought 
word to Annie that Mr. Conway was down stairs, 
and had brought a message from Mrs. Thornby. 
Annie would come down in a few minutes, she said, 
and Sophie went away. 

“© Whom did she say??? asked Kate, in a shrill, 
hoarse voice. “‘ Conway? was it Conway? not Gulian 
Conway?” 

*‘ Yes—Gulian Conway.” 
‘Don’t tell kim I am here! 
traced me—they have found me!” 

Annie put her hand to her heart. 

“ Kate,” she said, in a very quiet voice, ‘‘ was he— 
Gulian Conway—was he the man you have told me 
about?” 

‘‘ He is a base, cruel, cowardly villain!” said Kate. 
‘* I dare to say so, for I loved him so that if there had 
been one grain of goodness and manhood in him, it 
would have bid all the bad from me. But there is 
none—none—none—God help me! none!” 

Annie rang the bell. Sophie came. 

“Sophie,” said Miss ‘Thornby, in a slow, distinct 
tone, “let Mr. Conway give you his message. 1| find 
I cannot see him.” ‘ 

She closed and locked the door, then went and sat 
down quite out of sight of that girl who had loved 
Gulian so, and whom Gulian—ah! she started with a 
sharp, bitter, ugly sting in her beart. Was it ail 
borror cf sin? or was it jealousy? She did not ask 
herself the question. 


Or—perhaps they 





When Mr. Thornby went out the morning before, 
he was thinking of. nothing bat Hudson’s Bay and 
Terra Del Fuego stock. He was thinking of it when 
he opened a telegram from Besbrook, sent by Galian 
Conway. 


‘*Mr. Conway was murdered last night.” 


Mr. Thornby left the Stock Exchange to work its 
own will on the H. B. and T. D. F., and went at once 
to Besbrook. He found the village in excitement. 
Every little thing connected with the late tragedy 
was sure to draw a small crowd of listeners and wit- 
nesses. When the station carriage was put in requi- 
sition to carry Mr. Thornby to the Conway place, it 
was watched with eager intentness, and ‘‘ the re- 
porter,” in his zeal for new intelligence, got up on 
the trunk rack behind, and sketched Mr. Thornby’s 
personal appearance in transitu. 

Gulian Conway met Mr. Thornby as he approached 
the house. The constrained excitement of his man- 
ner was unmistakable, but Mr. Thornby thought 
not strange, under the circumstances. 

“*Gulian, what is this? Is Conway dead? How 
was it? Who did it?” 

**T can tell you very little. He slept at the cottage. 
and I at the house. I was roused by a pistol shot. I 
went over at once, but I was too late—there was no 
one there—” 

“The money you brought here? Where was 
that?” 

“In-the cottage—it is there yet—the safo was 
opened, but nothing taken.” 

“It was not—it was not suicide?” said Mr. 
Thornby. 

Gulian shook his head. 

**Where is he?” asked Mr. Thornby, in a lower 
tone. Gulian led him to the room. Mr. Thornby 
looked at the scene, and then returned, and taking 
Gulian by the arm led him to another room. 

** Tell me all you know abont it,”’ he said. 

Gulian repeated his former account a little more in 
detail. 

** Did he not speak at all after you came in?” 

“ Yes,” said Gulian, “but not tome. There wasa 
strange scene—I think you may explain it for me.” 

He repeated, with very little omission, all that 
passed in the room before Conway died. Mr. Thorn- 
by’s face was one of utter bewilderment. 

“Your mother! Conway’s wife!” he said. 
must have been a lunatic.” 

“ He recognized her,” said Galian. 

Mr. Thornby looked down as if searching his brain 
for a solation. 

“ Agnes Conway is as surely dead as her husband 
who lies there above,” he said, gravely and slowly. 
Where is this woman? Who saw her?” 

‘<I do not know who saw her besides myself,” said 
Gulian. ‘When I looked for her again she had 
disappeared—if she was of this worid. I do not 
know.” 

Mr. Thornby raised his eyes to Gulian’s face with a 
look so fixed and penetrating that Gulian answered 
as if he had spoken. 

‘What do you mean?” 

Mr. Thornby did not explain his meaning, but it 
was this. Was Gulian palming an invention upon 
him, or had the lurking insanity of the Conway blood, 
which he derived from his mother, if not from his 
father, broken out in a strange and sudden manner? 

‘It is a strange story,” he said; and broke off his 
conversation with Gulian to make inquiries in other 
quarters. He first called Mrs. Danforth in. She 
had been crying, and looked more like Dante than 
ever. 

‘“‘'There’s worse men than he was,” pronounced 
Mrs. Danforth, “if he had queer ways—if every one 
was to be killed that had queer ways, there wouldn’t 
be nigh as many folks as there are, and I’m sure he 
didn’t ask anybody to put up with his.”’ 

Mr. Thornby let her talk a little while, but as she 
said nothing that conveyed any inf»rmation, he ask- 
ed her if she had seen any strangers about the place 
the night before. 

‘Nobody but Gulian Conway,” said Mrs. Dan- 
forth. ‘I didn’t see nobody, that is, but I heared 
something that I haven’t breathed to a mortal soul 
yet.” 

“Last night?” 

“Yes.” 

Mrs. Danforth preluded her story by saying that 
she went to bed late, and that her first sleep was al- 
ways the soundest, and then went on: 

“Allof a sudden something woke me up; I didn’t 
realize what ’twas. I thought it was the great barn 
door slamming, and I got up to listen. I went to the 
window and put my head out, and there was a noise 
of steps in the grass, and then some one said, ‘I 
didn’t mean to kill the old man.’ ‘ Never mind what 
you mean,’ said some one else, ‘ where’s the pistol?’ 
The otber one seemed to stop a minute, and then he 
said, ‘I must have dropped it.’ ‘Go back and find 
it,’ said the other one. I could not hear what answer 
the first one made, but he seemed to say he darsent, 
for the other one swore at him for a fool and a cow- 
ard, and said, ‘You might as well be found there 
yourself, as have that found.” And so they moved 
away, and I ran to the door, and found it fastened 
outside. I called out, and by-and-by Gulian came 
and opened the door, and told me Mr. Conway was 
killed.”’ 

‘* Where was your husband, Mrs Danforth?” 

“© Lord! he was a-bed and fast asleep. I knew 
it was no use to wake him up, for be was clean tired 
out when be went to bed, and it makes him real 
nervous to be woke up such times.” 

* Did you see the people who were talking?” 


“It 


“It was dark, and they were under the trees.” 

‘** Did you know the voices?” 

“One on ’em I did, and jest as sure as you are 
sitting there, Mr. Thornby, that one was Galian 
Conway.” 

“Are you sure of that, Mrs. Danforth?” asked Mr. 
Thornby, in a tone that made Mrs. Danforth think 
he waz utterly incredulous. 

“As sure as I ever was of anything,” she answered 
with some asperity—a rare thing with ber. “ 
could swear to it, but I don’t want to doit. I tell 
you, because I want some one should know that 
knows what’s best to be done about it, but I shan’t 
tell no one else.” 

“Yon are quite right, Mrs. Danforth. Few 
women would have had so much discretion. Youdid 
not know the other voice?” 

‘* Never heard it before.” 

** Was it a man’s or @ woman’s?” 

“A man’s, and a right ugly one too, I should 
think.” 

‘Did you see any woman about the house or 
neighborhood yesterday,or last night?” 

**Woman! land sakes alive! who’s been saying 
there was a woman? There aint none ever about 
but me, and there was I locked up in my room!” 

“So you think Gulian killed Mr. Conway?” 

“T think so; I don’t know what else fo think; for 
ifany one got into the house and locked folks up in 
their rooms, why wasn’t he locked up? It isn’t like 
that any one would choose the only night in the year 
when there was a strong young man in the house to 
do such a thing either, is it?” 

“They might not know it, Mrs. Danforth,” said 
Mr. Thornby; but be admitted to himself that the 
old lady’s argument was good so far as it went, but 
then was she as ignorant as she pretended to be? 
He dismissed Mrs. Danforth, and continued his in- 
quiries. Mr. Danforth knew nothing whatever of 
the fucts before the death of Conway, though exces- 
sively lequacious as to what he saw afterwards— 
which was of no importance. He had been, as his 
wife said, ‘‘clean tired out.” The friends of the 
family knew that Mr. Danforth had a weakness for 
going to bed clean tired out. Noone but Mrs. Dan- 
forth had any new facts to give him; no one had no- 
ticed any women except those who had been drawn 
to the place by curiosity after the alarm was given, 
and none of these was the woman whom Gulian bad 
seen. Mr. Thornby had a second interview with 
Gulian. 

“Did you tell any one,” he said, *‘ that you were 
going to carry money to Mr. Conway?” 

“I did not. 1 did not even te)l any one I was com- 
ing here.” 

Mr. Thornby was silent awhile. ‘‘It is a dark 
story,” he said, then. 

**1¢ should be to involve me,” said Gulian; “ my 
whole story is a dark one. I have been disowned and 
rejected all my life by the man who sbould have 
been my f:ther, and at last [ am assured that he was 
my father by a mother, who, while she claims me as 
her son, at the same moment denounces me as my 
father’s murderer. Surely, I have good right to 
claim to belong to the race of Conways, at least in 
their ill-luck.” 

** You have,” said Mr. Thornby. ‘I can imagine 
no more unhappy position than yours at this mo- 
ment—unless it were to be without a friend in It, and 
that you are not, Gulian, whatever your misfortunes 
or your fault may be, so long as I am living.” He 
took Gulian’s hand as he spoke, and continued, 
* But in such an hour as this, between men placed 
as we are, there must be no reserve; you are, no 
doubt, prepared to hear that whispers are beginning 
to accuse you of this—of Mr. Conway’s death.” 

* Yes,” said Gulian, disengaging his hand with a 
bitter smile; “and that you believe it, while you 
call yourself my friend. 1 would rather be friend- 
less.”’ 

**I cannot say that I believe it yet,” said Mr. 
Thornby; ‘‘and if I do, finally, it will be with a re- 
membrance of your cruel position—pf your passionate 
temper—of Conway’s galling tongue—and, not leart, 
of my having urged you to come here. You need not 
fear a severe judge in me.” 

‘* Fear!” repeated Gulian, scornfally. ‘ What can 
I fear? I think I have touched the extreme of evil 
already. Why should 1 conceal it if I had killed 
him? Should I fear shame? Iam used toit. The 
loss of friends? Where are they now? Death?” be 
laughed. ‘‘ No. There is nothing that would come 
upon me if I were the convicted and cor fssed mur- 
derer, that I have not already incurred, and yet—I 
swear I am innocent, and that when he and I parted 
there was.no ill-feeling between us. There, you 
have my confidence, and now you may accuse me as 
s00n a8 you will.” 

*“*I do not mean to accuse you, Gulian, and I am 
willing to believe you innocent. But, nevertheless, 
you are in danger of arrest. As yet you are safe; 
but I advise you to go at once to New York, and wait 
until you hear from me.” 

“ On the contrary, 1 shall give myself up and prove 
my innocence.” 

** Your innocence can be equally well proved with- 
out your arrest,” said Mr. Thornby; ‘‘and you must 
remember that to one of my family the news of your 
arrest on such a charge will be a terrible shock, 
which you ought to desire to spare her. Your de- 
parture shall not be used against you. You may 
safely leave your character in my hands. 1 will give 
you an errand besides. You mast find this myste- 
rious woman and bring ber forward. I will give you 





a note to Higginbotham the detective, and if it 
pleases you to put yourse!f under surveillance while 
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you prosecute the search, the ends of justice will be 
satisfied.” 

He said this in a laughing manner, desiring to 
lower the high-wrought tone of Gulian’s mind. 

“Mr. Thornby,” said the young man, in a sup- 
pressed voice, ‘“‘your kindness offered to one you 

think may be a parricide—” 

**No!” said Mr, Thornby. ‘ I remember that you 
had no reason to believe yourself his son—” 

“T had not—” said Gulian, and he paused. He did 
not speak of Agnes Conway’s confession. 

Mr. Thornby thought his hesitation referred to the 
scene at Conway’s death, and said: 

“That shall be inquired into. And now, Gulian, 
for Annie’s sake, leave this place for a time.” 

“T shall go if you insist; but remember that you 
send me—that I do not escape.” 

Mr. Thornby, in reply, only hastened his depar- 
ture, and accompanied him to the express train which 
would bring him to New York about midnight. 
Gulian could not but be relieved to go, however ob- 
stinate his resolution not to give color to any suspi- 
cions by any appearance of flight. Here he was an 
object of general notice; men touched each other and 
whispered as he passed, and his name and story were 
in every one’s mouth, even if the darker surmise of 
the last twenty-four hours were not added. 

The next morning he received a despatch from 
Mrs. Thornby, which requested him to tell Annie 
and Mr. Thornby where she was and to come himself 
to meether. ‘I have news for you,” were the last 
words, 

Gulian did not see Annie. He little dreamed, how- 
ever, why she refused to see him after first consenting. 

No train left for the town named in Mrs. Thornby’s 
despatch for an hour after Gulian’s vain attempt to 
see Annie. To pass away that hour, he was walking 
slowly through the streets, when a little throng on 
the pavement stopped him for a moment. While he 
paused, be caught the eyes of a man who was stand- 
ing within a doorway. The complexion, the appear- 
ance, the manner, the cigarette, all combined, made 
Galian set him down in his own mind as a Cuban. 
As Gulian was about to pass on, the stranger ad- 
dressed him in Spanish : 

“Do I not see a countryman?” 

“ Only so far as Iam an American, I think,” said 
Gulian. ; 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the Cuban. ‘I thought 
I had seen you in Havana—perhaps you intend going 
there? They need men with strong arms and brave 
hearts there now.” 

Gulian turned back suddenly. ‘“ Perhaps I may 
go to Cuba,” he said, “‘if—if it does not go well with 
me at home.” 

The Cuban smiled. His quick eye had read in 
Gulian’s face a certain reckless look that promised a 
recruit, Gulian entered the office from which the 
Cuban had come, with him, and they conversed 
some time. Finally, Gulian gave his name. 

“Conway?” repeated the Cuban, his mustache 
bristling. ‘I have heard that name a day or two 
since. Have you—have you relatives of the name?” 

“No,” said Gulian, briefly, and left him. 

He found Mrs. Thornby waiting for him at the 
hotel named in her despatch. 

**Dues Mr. Thornby think I have deserted him?” 
she asked, laughingly. 

‘He is not in New York,” said Gulian. 

“ Was Annie alone?” exclaimed Mrs. Thornby, in 
as much consternation as if Annie had been alone in 
a howling wilderness, instead of a comfortable home, 
fall of trusty servants. 

Gulian answered that he had not seen Annie. 

Learning why, Mrs. Thornby conjectured that 
Annie was acting by her father’s commands. 

Gulian was reluctant to speak of Baptist Conway’s 
murder. He had it on his lips to do so, when Mrs. 
Thornby said: 

“TI told you I had news for you. I can tell you 
here before the train comes. I have been to see Mrs. 
Bloow field.” 

“Mrs. Bloomfield! And what news of me did you 
hear from Mrs. Bloomfield?” said Gulian, bastily. 

‘That you are not Agnes Conway’s son.” 

“Not her son! Then who was my mother?—and 
my father?” 

TJ will tell you alll know. Mrs. Bloomfield, you 
know, is a poor cousin of the Conways. She was 
brought up by Agnes’s mother, and displeased them 
by her marrying with little respect for the Conway 
blood. She lived in a small house on the banks of a 
creek that flows into the Mohawk. Twenty-two 
years ago this August she went down to the brook 
very early one morning, to bring up some water for 
her daily use. She was then very poor, and lived 
alone, her husband having left her to find employ- 
ment. She saw a woman standing on the bank a 
little ways above her, and before she guessed her 
purpose, she had thrown herself into a deep pool be- 
low a fall. Mrs. Bloomfield is strong and courageous. 

She succeeded in rescuing the girl, with some dan- 
ger to herself, for the pool is very deep. She brought 
her home. She was insensible, and had a dangerous 
fever afterwards. Mrs. Bloomfield sent for Doctor 
Hallowell, who was in the neighborhood then, and 
took care of the stranger, perhaps none the less wil- 
lingly because she had several articles of jewelry of 
value, though none that could lead to a knowledge 
of her name or friends, except one ring, which Doctor 
Hallowell took away. 

‘‘ The stranger did not speak freely when she was 
able to talk. She was Spanish, and gave the name 
of Dolores; she was married, she said, but of her 
husband she said nothing more. Mrs. Bloomfield 


mark on one of her arms all black and blue, ofa 
man’s hand when she first undressed her after sav- 
ing her from the water. She remained with Mrs. 
Bloomfield for nearly a year, and within that time 
you were born. You were not two months old yet, 
when another stranger, a man, suddenly appeared at 
the cottage. He showed Mrs. Bloomfield a ring 
which Madame Dolores, as he called ber, had given 
her fo sell, and asked her where she got that. She 
told him. Dolores came in at the same moment, and 
there was a violent scene between the two. Mrs. 
Bloomfield could not tell what passed, as both spoke 
in a foreign language—Spanish, she supposed—but 
the man was angry and threatening, and Dolores 
wept and entreated. He was going to take Dolores 
away at once, it appeared. While he was out of 
hearing, Dolores said to Mrs. Bloomfield that she 
dared not let him see the child, or know that she 
had one—that she would leave it there, and would 
soon either come or send for it. She left all the rest 
of her valuables with Mrs. Bloomfield to recompense 
her, and left the house with the stranger, and that 
was the last that Mrs. Bloomfield heard from her for 
many years.” 

** She has heard from her, however?” said Gulian. 
* When—what did she hear?” 

** You shall hear—I must follow you. Soon after 
Dolores was taken away, Baptist and Agnes Conway 
were in the neighborhood. It was the first year of 
theiz marriage. Agnes visited the cottage frequent- 
ly, and spoke very freely to Mrs. Bloomfield of her 
differences with her husband. I can easily believe 
that she had trouble enough with Baptist, but it was 
of her own making, chiefly; for any one but her 
would not have taken every means to irritate a man 
whom she must have known was not in a sane state 
at that time. Shechose to fancy that the history of 
the Spanish girl was like her own, asserted that she 
had often felt ready to escape from Baptist in the 
same manner, and showed a great interest in the 
child. Soon after she quarrelled violently with Bap- 
tist, and did leave him with a very unnecessary ab- 
ruptness. Evéry one had advised a temporary sepa- 
ration,and Baptist was more than willing, but by her 
manner of acting, she gave it the appearance of a 
flight. She began to visit Mrs. Bloomfield again, 
and to hint that she would like to adopt, the child. 
Mrs. Bloomfield was not sorry to encourage the idea, 
for she wished to join her husband, and the child 
was an incumbrance. She said, however, that the 
child’s own mother might claim it. Agnes insisted 
upon having the child. She lamented that she had 
none of her own. It was not a maternal instinct 
that prompted her regret. ‘If I die without chil- 
dren,’ she said, ‘ my husband will have all I leave; but 
if there is a child, he will have only a life-interest in 
it—I would prevent that, if I could. It makes me 
angry to think of his sharing my money with anoth- 
er wife—as he will, I know.’ 

“Then she asked Mrs. Bloomfield, ‘Could this 
child be made to pass for one three months younger? 
Not now, I do not mean, but a year hence, perhaps?’ 
Mrs. Bloomfield said that it might, children were 
different in their growth. You understand her 
project now; not an uncommon one in romance, and 
quite as common and oftener successful in real life. 
Mrs. Bloomfield consented to aid in the deception so 
far as her aid was necessary. She reserved, how- 
ever, the means of proving its identity. The only 
birth-mark on the child was a red mark on the arm, 
like the print of four fingers—she thought it might 
fade or prove insufficient; she added the letter D. 
and a cross, after a manner she had learned from 


name of the only parent she knew. Dr. Hallowell 
was angry at her for doing it, for I need not say that 
Dr. Hallowell was a party to the fraud.” 

‘*The marks are on my arm,” said Gulian, ‘I nev- 
er knew how the letter came there.” 

** Let me go on,” said Mrs. Thornby. ‘Agnes took 
you toEurope. Dr. Hallowell accompanied her. It 
was in France that you were supposed to have been 
born. There was great satistaction felt among 
Agnes’s relations for reasons connected with the 
property. I say Agnes’s relations, for they seemed 
to consider themselves more hers than Baptist’s. She 
gave you her father’s name, and for some time made 
a@ great pet of you. When she went to Madeira, she 
left you under Mrs. Hallowell’s care, and it was Mrs. 
Hallowell who assumed the responsibility of sending 
you to Mr. Conway’s house. Of that portion of your 
history she knew but little, and I knew less. Mrs. 
Bloomfield and Dr. Hallowell were with Agnes. She 
wished to confess the fraud. Dr. Hallowell opposed 
it, but finally consented. He wrote a form which 
Agnes copied and she and he witnessed it. It was in 
Mrs. Bloomfield’scare. Dr. Hallowell wished her to 
destroy it. She pretended to do so, but sent it to 
Baptist Conway, burning another paper in the doc- 
tor’s presence. It probably reached him, and ac- 
counts for his singular conduct.” 

** She did not confess the whole truth,” said Gulian. 
** She did not say I was not her son. I bave seen it. 
And, after all, I am nameless— utterly nameless—” 
**That is not the end. Within a few days your 
mother has reappeared, and, after asking many ques- 
tions of Mrs. Bloomfield, left her to find you.” 

** She found me,” said Gulian. 

Surprised at his tone, Mrs. Thornby turned to him 
with a question on her lips; but at the moment the 
train rushed up to the station opposite to the hotel, 
and Mrs. Thornby arose, mindful of Annie left all 
alone. 

The conversation so broken off was not resumed. 
An acquaintance recognized Mrs. Thornby, and took 





thought she had been ill-treated. Here was the 
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York. Gulian expected to hear Oonway’s murder 
spoken of; he heard it mentioned in the cars. Mre. 
Thornby did not hear it, and the acquaintance did 
not seem to know of it. Arrived in New York, 
Gulian said, as he handed Mrs. Thornby into a car- 
riage: 

**T am coming with you.” 

** Of course,” she said. ‘ There is more to be said. 
Did you say your mother found you?” 

“ Yes,” said Gulian; “wait until you reach home. 
1 should have told you before. I cannot do it here.” 

As soon as they were in Mrs. Thornby’s drawing- 
room, Gulian turned to her, and said: 

** Did she name my father?” 

“No.” 

Gulian paused. 

“‘ Did you know I had seen Mr. Conway?” he ask- 
ed. “Ihave. Mr. Thornby is there now. He—is 
dead.” 

“ Baptist Conway dead?” 

A slight noise of feet and tongues, and then the 
dark face and bright eyes of the Cuban appeared at 
the door. Uttering a voluble apology to Mre. Thorn- 
by, he advanced. 

“ But it is life and death for this brave boy here,” 
he said, taking Gulian’s hand, and throwing his oth- 
er arm over Gulian’s shoulder. “ Brave boy, I say. 
You have done my work. You have killed that 
cursed Conway. It was welldone. Yes!” Witha 
fierce gesture. ‘‘ Well done! But you had best come 
with me. Our ship is in the bay, and once on board, 
you are safe, and there are enough who will help off 
volunteers for Cuba.” 

‘‘ Baptist Conway dead! Murdered! and by you, 
Gulian!” said Mrs. Thornby. 

‘Dead. Murdered. But not by me.” 

“Bah!” said the Cuban. “ Who dares say you 
did wrong! Did not he bring shame on your mother, 
and on you? Years ago he would have lain in a 
bloody grave, had I known his name, But come 
quickly.” 

Mr. Thornby entered. He cast a glance around. 
It rested on Gulian with a gad and solemn compas- 
sion. He spoke to his wife in a low voice: 

‘Annie is coming down stairs. Do not let her come 
in bere.” 

Mrs. Thornby went out quickly. Mr. Thornby 
looked at the Cuban, inquiringly. 

“My pame is Enrique de Murenas,”’ said the 
Cuban. “I call myself uncle to this young man, 
Gulian, and brother to his mother, Dolores de 
Murenas. I am urging him to return with me to 
Cuba, whither I shall go with arms, men and money 
for the good cause.” 

* You are right,” said Mr. Thornby, hearing the 
Cuban’s words, but receiving them as an announce- 
ment of the blind he intended to use, in aiding 
Gulian’s escape. ‘You must lose no time, Gulian. 
There is a warrant for your arrest.” 

“TIT will not escape as a criminal,’ said Gulian, 
fiercely. 

‘You must,” said Mr. Thornby, sternly. ‘Doyou 
know you left a pistol in the room? And do you 
know this?” 

He held a torn and crumpled paper to Gulian. It 
was Agnes Conway’s confession. Gulian hastily put 
his hand to his breast. 

‘*T thought I had that here,” he said. 

* J understand now,” said Mr. Thornby. ‘There 
was a struggle for this, the only proofof your posi- 
tion. There are other proofs against you— 

Mr. Thornby was interrupted by the entrance of 
Mrs. Thornby. 

** Has he gone?” she asked. 

Her eyes fell on Gulian. Their look told him that 
she, too, had heard the tale. He sat down with a 
bitter and resolute smile. 

** Are you mad?” breathed the Cuban. 

**T shall be soon,” said Gulian, “ if this continues.” 
“It is useless!” said Mrs. Thornby. ‘Escape if 
you can, but you cannot deny your guilt. You have 
confessed it in the hearing of one now in this house.” 
Gulian looked at her steadily. 

** For God’s sake, am I mad?” he said. 
did I confess my guilt?’’ 

“You did not intend to do so. 
heard. Kate Bloomfield is here.” 

** Kate Bloomfield!” repeated Gulian. 

Mr. Thornby turned to his wife. 

** What is this, Mary?” 

She told Kate Bloomfield’s story, and added the 
part which had not been told to Annie. Kate had 
been left without money by Gulian, in the hope that 
necessity would induce her to marry Phil Edgeworth. 
She had tried in vain to see Gulian, to entreat him 
once more for money and justice. She went to his 
lodgings, and concealed herself in his room. A little 
after midnight, Gulian and Edgeworth entered. 
Gulian said: 

“Safe at last.” ‘ Not so safe as you think,” Edge- 
worth said, “ for to-morrow ali the world will know 
that Baptist Conway has been murdered, and every- 
body in the house knows that you are Gulian Con- 
way; there’s the pistol you dropped.” Then he re- 
proached Gulian for being such a fool as to kill the 
old man without having anything to show for it.” 
They said no more, for she made a movement that 
betrayed her presence, and Gulian was furious in his 
rage at her, and swore he would “send her after old 
Conway.” Edgeworth interfered. He told Gulian 
that he would take Kate away the next day, and as- 
sured Kate that she was safe if she would hold her 
tongue and marry him. “If you speak to any one, 
however,” he said, ‘it will be the worse for you.” 
They lett her under the charge of Edgeworth’s 
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not to allow herself to be found again by elther Exige- 
worth or Gulian. She could think of no place of 
refuge save Mr. Thornby’s house, to which she came. 

Gulian listened in silence. At the commencement 
of the tale he had started up and showed signs of 

strong agitation. He seemed about to speak, but 
had checked himself and walked to a window, where 
he stood during the whole of Mrs. Thornby’s story. 

“ This is anew and strange story,” said Mr. Thorn- 
by, when she had concluded. “At what time did she 
hear the conversation? For Gulian was at Besbrook 
yesterday.” 

‘About twelve o’clock at night,” said Mrs. Thornby. 

* And he reached New York last night a little be- 
fore twelve,” said Mr. Thornby. 

“All this proves,” said Murenas, ‘‘ that we are 
losing time.” 

Mr. Thornby approached Gulian. 

“For Annie’s sake,” he said, in a low voice, “I 
will aid in your escape. If I am not still more mis- 
taken in you than I have already found myself you 
will not escape your worst punishment by flight.” 

Gulian turned to Mrs. Thornby. 

*“‘ Has Annie heard all this?” he said, in a voice of 
acute pain; “‘ and does she believe it?” 

Mrs. Thornby was touched. Her old affection for 
Gulian revived. ‘At least,” she thought, “ he loves 
Annie.” She crossed the room to him. 

“‘Gulian,” she said softly, ‘‘ whatever evil spirit 
has misled you I know you are not all evil.” 

The brightness of his answering look and smile al- 
most startled her. She said no more, for she was 
called away. Mrs, Bloomfield had arrived. With 
her came a woman in whose face shone the dimmed 
splendor of a beauty that had once been dazzling and 
could yet win and bewilder. 

** Dolores!” said the Cuban. 

** Enrique! you here?” 

‘I am here,” said Senor Murenas, “ trying to per- 
suade your son to save himself; but he is your true 
son, obstinate as a legion of devils in a herd of swine.” 

Dolores sprang forward and threw herself on her 
knees by Gulian, clasping her arms around him. 

*©O, go! go!” she said. ‘* You were not so guilty 
as unhappy! You did not know what you were do- 
ing. You did not know he was your father. It isI 
—I—I,” she repeated wildly, “who am guilty of his 
death—and cf your sorrow and crime—I, who was 
silent Bll these years through pride and fear—all 
these years that he loved me—all these years that I 
broke his heart! Ah! you ought to hate me—you 
ought to curse me—but have pity on your mother, 
and go before they seize you to answer for—your 
father’s death.” 

Gulian had raised her from the ground, and as she 
clung to him he bent over her unable to speak. 
Every one was so intent on the scene that no one no- 
ticed that Kate Bloomfield came to the door and 
called her mother away. To Mr. Thornby the inter- 
est Dolores had in Baptist Conway’s previous life was 
& complete mystery, or mere matter of conjecture. 
He took advantage of the first moment of calmness 
on her part to ask: 

‘Do you say that Gullan Conway is Baptist Con- 
way’s son?” 

“He is. Baptist Conway was his father and my 
husband.” 

“Your husband!” repeated her brother. 
never told me that before. 
think, to have done so.” 

“I never told you his name either,” said Dolores; 
** and for this reason: he was married again, although 
1 lived, and you were so bitter in your threats against 
the unknown companion of my flight, that 1 feared 
the consequence of your meeting for both, tor he too 
was violent and passionate.” 

‘*There speaks the woman!’’ said the Cuban, ap- 
pealing to Mrs. Thornby with a fling of the hands 
and ashrug that spoke eloquently; ‘‘ always afraid of 
men—Heaven save them—meeting! always so afraid 
that there will be any mischief but what they do 
themselves! always so sure that it is wisest to tell a 
lie to a man!” 

Mrs. Thornby was more interested in the history 
of the individual woman who claimed to be Baptist 
Conway’s wife and Gulian’s mother than in any ex- 
position of the general characteristics of the sex, and 
merely giving an assenting smile to Senor Marenas, 
he continued to interrogate Dolores, 

‘* When did your marriage take place, and where?” 
“On Annunciation Day in the year 184—,” said 
Dolores, “in the city of New York where I was then 
at school. I was not full sixteen years old then, and 
I had only known Baptist a few weeke. He was very 
fiery and jealous; but I think he loved me more than 
I deserved, for I was a very foolish girl. Our mar- 
riage was secret, and I lived afterwards in a very re- 
tired out-of the-way cottage, abuut five miles from 
his own home. I grew very tired of the solitude and 
monotony, and | was displeased with Baptist for not 
being more with me, or else acknowledging our mar- 
riage. At last one day, just five months after we 
were married, came not our first but our Jast quar- 
rel. A friend of Baptist’s had traced him to the cot- 
tage and came and introduced himself to me; he told 
me how rich Baptist was, and how he was going to 
be married in a short time to a young lady as rich as 
himself; I saw him afterwards; he was a Doctor Hal- 
lowell. By ill luck, that same day, a young and 
handsome stranger stopped to ask his way. Baptist 
saw him going away, as he himself arrived, but was 
too far distant to address him. Well! he would not 
believe it was the first time he was there, nor that I 
did not know his name—I reproached him with the 
news I had heard. Who can tell what mad bitter 
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him at once and forever. I ran from the house and 
he forced me back. Never mind the miserable story, 
but I did leave him that night, and tried to drown 
myself, more—God forgive me—to revenge myself on 
him, than from any other feeling. I was saved, how- 
ever.” 

Dolores’s story from this point coincided with Mrs. 
Bloomfield’s until the time of her departure from her 
house, save that she added: , 

“J did not let Baptist know where I was, nor men- 
tion his name. I thought if he cared for me, he 
would find me, dead or alive. The first I heard of 
him was that he was married to another woman. 
Then I swore never to see him again.” 

She told how her brother had found her, and how 
she, in spite of every threat, and entreaty, and per- 
guasion, had never uttered Baptist’s name; how her 
sole care for the past was her child, and how she had 
tried in vain to communicate with Mrs. Bloomfield, 
unsuspected by her brother, who did not know of the 
existence of this child. About a year and a half 
atter her return to Cuba, she had received a visit 
from the doctor, who attended her during her illness 
at Mrs. Bloomfield’s. He surprised her into speak- 
ing of her husband, and informed her that her child 
was dead ; and she had thought then that there was 
nothing more to recall her to the continent, and ina 
short time her marriage and ali that befell her be- 
came almost like adream. When the insurrection 
broke out in Cuba, her brother came to New York to 
place her in safety and to raise a regiment. Merely 
from an idle sentiment of memory she revisited Mrs 
Bloomfield. 

“J heard that my child was not dead—I heard how 
he was made a false pretender to the name and place 
that were tr uly his—I heard how Baptist was deceived 
into disowning, justly and yet most unjustly, hisown 
son—I heard that the woman who had usurped my 
place both as wife and mother was long since dead. 
I went away and without being seen or known I saw 
my son. I thought to myself, I will go back to my 
husband and ask him to forgiveme and love me 
again, and tell him that Gulian is indeed his son—a 
son of whom any father would be proud. I would 
steal on him suddenly and see if he remembered me. 
I chose the anniversary night—the twenty-second— 
of my flight from him. When I came near it was not 
to the quiet house I looked to find. There was the 
noise of a struggle—the report of a pistol—I ran for- 
ward—I found adcor open, a light guided me toa 
room where I found—O God! shall I ever forget it? 
my busband murdered! my son—his son—the—mur- 
derer!”’ 

There was a dead silence. Dolores resumed: 

“T stole away that I might not be a witness against 
my son; and I came bere to find him—to see him 
once more—and toimplore him to go with my brother 
who will protect him, and will show him a path to 
honor in his mother’s native island.” 

Gulian raised his bead and was about to speak, 
when Mrs. Bloomfield entered with her daughter. 

“Is Gulian Conway here?’ she asked. . 

“Yes!” Kate broke in. ‘‘ He ishere. Keep him! 
Do not let him go!” 

She rushed torward as she spoke, but not towards 
Gulian, but to the opposite door, where Leslie Rear- 
don had just appeared. Hs started back at the sight 
of Kate, and would have withdrawn, but she had 
seized his arm. : 

“ Let me go,” he eaid in a furious whisper, adding 
an oath and a term of coarse contempt, “ let me go, 
or it will be the worse for you.” 

‘You can do meno worse harm than you have 
done,” she said; “if I care for life it is only because 
I will not die by such a coward’s hand as your’s. I 
have borne every degree of insult and violence from 
you, and you shall xo¢ escape me now.” 

Mr. Thornby came forward and drew Leslie into the 
room, closing the door. ; 

“ This is no scene for the servants to see,” be said 
sternly, as Leslie resisted. ‘‘ Now let us understand 
this story. Whom do you accuse, Catherine Bloom- 
field? There stands Gulian Conway.” 

Kate looked at him and shook her head. 

“TJ think I have seen him,” she said, ‘‘ but I have 
never heard his name to my knowledge. This is 
Gulian Conway.” 

Mr. Thornby turned a rapid and searching glance 
from Kate to Gulian, from Gulian to Leslie, and then 
said to Kate: 

“Have you ever heard the name of Leslie Rear- 
don?” 

“Yes,” she said; “ but I never saw him.” 

“Did you ever know the man you call Gulian Con- 
way to bear that name?” 

She had not. 

“It is clear,” said Mr. Thornby, “ that you, Leslie 
Reardon, have taken Gulian’s name and misused it 
as a screen to your own vice.” 


“I did.” said a voice, and Phil Edgeworth stood 
inthe room. “Sorry to intrude, Mr. Thornby, but I 
want to keep an eye on that slippery customer, Mr. 
Leslie Reardon.” 

Leslie looked utterly confounded. 

“* What!” he said at last; “do you turn against 

me too, Phil?” His voice broke into a pitiful, quav- 

ering whine as he ended. Phil looked at him with 

deep contempt. 

“‘Didn’t [ tell you,” he said, “that if you let the 

story go about Gulian Conway any further except 
just while you got away, or if you tried to give me 

the slip, I would turn against you? Look here,” 

turning to Mr. Thornby; ‘I’m as rough a fellow as 

there is in New York, and that is saying something, 

but there’s some thingsI dostop at. I aint bound 

to keep Leslie’s secrets any longer. He shotold Con- 
way. I don’t think he meant to do it, but he got 
scared at being caught. He overheard you arrang- 
ing to send Gulian Conway with money, and told me, 
He was hard up for money because he has got some 
flash paper out—and so was I for other things. He 
arranged my trying to get money from Gulian be- 
fore, because he said Gulian could get it of you, but 
that didn’t work. All I planned was to crack old 
Conway’s house. I told Leslie he must do it himself. 
I had had enough of his slipping out of things and 
leaving others to get out as they could. Why, I 
didn’t take the things I was turned out of Major 
Reardon’s service for taking. He stole them and lots 
more. I told himI’d hold my tongue if he would 
pay me; and he did. We went up to the place, and 
saw it, and in the night after Gulian went away, 1 
got into the other house and fastened the servants 
up in their room. I meant to do the same for Gulian, 
but I could not. Well, be got scared at being caught, 
and shot Conway. He dropped a pistol and I made 
him go back for it; he went a little way and came 
back. ‘All right,’ he said, ‘I looked at the other one 
cf the pair and 1 have got Guiian’s, 1 see. So that 
wont do any harm.’ And so we came away, and no 
one would have known of it if Kate had not over- 
heard us. She has told all about it, I suppose. So 
far as she is concerned she can say no worse of me 
than that I wanted to marry her, but I think she 
might do worse than that. So there’s the story—and 
here am J—and there is Leslie Reardon.” 

When Dolores understood that Gulian was inno- 
cent she clasped her hands, murmuring words ot 
thanksgiving, and then turning again to Gulian: 

“¢ You will forgive my error, 1 know—but now that 
grief is gone, I feel the other grief that cannot be 
taken away. O! if he had but lived to know you 
were his son and—” 

Mr. Thornby came and shook Gulian’s hand, as if 
he had been restored from a great peril. Mrs. Thorn- 
by came also with: 

‘I am ashamed to look in your face, Gulian. I 
should have known you better.” 

“Do me a favor then,” said Gulian; ‘‘ go and tell 
Annie I am innocent.” 

“And take Mrs. Conway and the other women with 
you,” said Mr. Thornby in a lower voice; ‘but do 
not let the Bloomfields leave the house.” 

Mrs. Thornby obeyed both injunctions. 

Mr. Thornby turned to Leslie. 

** You are prepared, I suppose,” he said gravely, 
‘for what must follow.” 

‘¢ You don’t mean to give me up?” said Leslie, with 
@ look of terror; ‘I never meant to kill him. It was 
in self-defence. He meant to shoot me.” 

“A crime that is committed, accidentally, in at- 
tempting another crime, is not one the most worthy 
of mercy,” said Mr. Thornby. ‘ You, a young man 
with every advantage «f birth, and education, and 
example, above the pressure of want, certainly, de- 
liberately planned a robbery—” 

“T did not plan it. Edgeworth planned it,” said 
Leslie; ‘* and you don’t know what a preseure there 
was on me. Want! I had rather bear starvation than 
what I’ve had to suffer this last six months. You 
have no idea of it!” 

**I trust I never shall have,” said Mr. Thornby, 
dryly. ‘‘No one could have compelled you to be- 
come dishonest against your will, and if your suffer- 
ings were more than you deserved, which I doubt, 
they certainly were not so severe as you needed, since 
they produced nothing like repentance and amend- 
ment.” 

*‘ It’s easy to talk of repentance and amendment,” 
said Leslie. ‘Look at that man,” pointing to Phil 
Edgeworth; ‘‘he has been my evil genius for years. 
He drove me to be what I am! This is his work!” 

“I wish I was sure they wouldn’t give me any 
harder work when I’m in jail,” said Phil. ‘I don’t 
want your sins laid on my shoulders. I never wasa 
sneak, anyhow; I never was a saint either, but by — 
take me at my worst I call myself a better man than 
youare. But come! we’re only in the way in your 





“I don’t see why you infer that,” said Leslie; “ the 
most natural supposition is that Gulian and this girl 
have contrived a story to throw his vices on me.” 

“In that case she need not have mentioned his | 
name at all.” 

“What matter about the names?” interrupted 


drawing-room, Mr. Thornby. Let us have it over. 
I am ready to answer for all I’ve done.” 

“You don’t mean to have me arrested?” said 
Leslie. 

“Why not?” said Mr. Thornby. ‘‘ You meant to 
have Gulian arrested for your crime.” 

“I did not,” cried Leslie. ‘‘ I knew be could easily 





Kate. “This, this ie the man,” touching Leslie’s 
breast asshe flung out her hand with a swift gesture; 
“this isthe man that I heard own to murdering 
Baptist Conway—and this is the man who called God 
to witness his oath, once, that he would make me his 
wife—and once that he would kill me.” 

“It is a lie!” shouted Leslie; “a damnable lie! 
You do well, Mr. Thornby, to take the word of a re- 
vengeful harlot against sense, and reason, and proba- 
bility. What had I to do with my uncle? Who ; 
ever saw me near the place?” | 





get off—he has friends and I have none—none in the 
world!’ And he dropped his face in his hands and 
sobbed hysterically. 

“*D— you!” said Edgeworth, roughly laying his 
hand on his shoulder and shaking him; “ pretend 
you’re a man if‘you can’t be one. Friends! did you 
ever have a friend, man or woman, that you haven’t 
gone back on time and again! 
was coming, now it’s come don’t blame any one but 
yourself.”” 


“T do not think that you deserve any forbearance,” 
said Mr. Thornby. ‘If you had been hurried sud- 
denly into one crime, under violent temptation, it 
would be different; but I know that you were an ha- 
bitual liar and thief in your father’s house from your 
boyhood, and you seem to have only continued in the 
same course. What would it avail you to save you 
from punishment now, except to give you an oppor- 
tunity to plange into deeper and more hopeless deg- 
radation?” 

Leslie did notlook up. Gulian stepped forward. 

**Mr. Thoruby,” he said, “ you were willing to let 
me escape, even when you suspected me of even 
greater guilt.” 

Mr. Thornby shook his head. ‘It was a different 
case; I knew your character; I did not know what 
you might do, but I thought it would not be deliber- 
ate and cowardly villany. I did you an injustice to 
believe that that was possible.” 

“Then, if you think you owe me any reparation, 
be as generous to Leslie as you meant to be to me.” 

Mr. Thornby looked undecided and reluctant. At 
length he said: 

** It does not depend upon me; you forget, Gulian. 
There are two persons who are witnesses against 
Leslie ; otherwise, 1 was about to say, I would consent 
to allow him to escape.” 

‘“‘ Let’s hear the condition,” said Edgeworth; “if 
it suits me 1’ll hold my tongue.” 

‘*The condition would be that he should marry 
Catherine Bloomfield before he leaves this house.” 

“All right,” said Edgeworth. “I hope she’ll have 
the pluck to say she’ll see him—first, thougb.” 

“Do you hear me, Leslie?” said Mr. Thornby. 
“Are you ready to make this late and inadequate 
amends to the poor girl whom you did the most mean 
and cruel harm that one human being can another.” 

**O! that’s very fine talk,” said Leslie; ‘‘ but Kate 
Bloomfield was no such pearl of virtue at any time 
since I’ve known her.” 

‘* That’s a lie,” said Edgeworth; ‘*I don’t know as 
my standing up for her will do her any good in your 
opinion, Mr. Thornby, but it is a lie, @Ad the worst 
that any one can say of her is that she once liked 
him.” 

Mr. Thornby had better reason to believe it a lie 
than Phil Edgeworth’s testimony, since Mrs. Thorn- 
by and himself had known Kate from childhood; but 
Phil’s championship certainly did him no harm in 
hisopinion. He demanded again cf Leslie if he would 
marry Kate. 

“If she is so lost to all womanly feeling as to al- 
low herself to be forced upon aman in this way,” 
said Leslie, with injured bitterness; “yes. You 
have me in your power, and I cannot expect gener- 
ous usage.” 

‘*If you are dissatisfied,” said Mr. Thornby, “I 
will not interfere in any manner. You are free to 
leave the house.” 

‘* He needn’t go very far,” said Edgeworth, signifi- 
cantly. ‘I'll just give him my arm to the next sta- 
tion house and mention that ’twas he and I that 
was in the Conway job. Come along.” 

Leslie started back. 

**No! I did not mean that,” he said, ‘* I am ready 
to marry Kate. I don’t know what I say half the 
time—I’m so confused in my head—” And again he 
shed abject tears. 

“T shall not interfere any further,” said Mr. Thorn- 
by, with an air of disgust that he took no pains to 
cecnceal. Edgeworth dragged Leslie towards the 
door. 

‘* Stop,” said the Cuban, who had been measuring 
Phil with covetous eyes; “ let me propose something. 
I have lost a recruit, for I don’t reckon op my nephew 
any more—-give the poor devil here a chance and let 
him come with me—I think,” to Phil, ‘‘ that you had 
better turn soldier than informer, eh? don’t you? 
and this young man can come in for a make- 
weight,” 

“Informer?” said Edgeworth, ‘‘I don’t want to 
turn informer, but—he deserves to be hung!” 

Gulian and bis uncle, however, prevailed upon Edge- 
worth to return to their former agreement. Kate 
was informed of the arrangement. 

“If it was fer myself alone,” she said, “I would 
not think I gained either name or tame by sharing 
his—but it is right for me to be Lis wife, and so let it 
be 80.” 

Never cften was there a more ill-starred wedding 
or more incongruous appointments. A criminal craven 
bridegroom, a bride drooping with shame and sorrow, 
and shrinking from the man whom she took for her 
husband—the athletic rough who had made it an in- 
dispensable minor condition that he should “ see the 
thing done”—the severe and dignified presence of the 
justice of. the peace, Mr. Thornby himself, were a 
group a little in contrast with the elegant luxury of 
the apartment in which they stood. It was well there 
were no solemn vows of love, and protection, and rev- 
erence—only a short, concise formula, and no more. 

Then Leslie went sullenly away, guarded by Edge- 
worth, and they never saw him again. He reached 
Cuba, and fell in an irregular skirmish soon after, 
meeting a more honorable death than his life had 
given any reason to hope. A heavy cloud seemed to 
pass away from the house with him, less because he 
had taken a fellow-creature’s life, than because he 
had slain his own manhood with utter baseness. 

What more? The meeting between Annie and 





I warned you what | 


Gulian? Surely every one can imagine it. And 
every one can imagine, also, how the surprise of the 
first moment of these revelations sunk into quiet 
certainty. 

When the vault was opened for the reception of 


| Baptist Conway’s cofiin, there was found a nameless 


coffin there, some unknown had been placed among 
the Conway dead. No one could recognize her. A 
ring was still on the finger. A ring that Dolores 
knew for one that she had worn; a gift from her hus- 
band, and which Doctor Hallowell bad taken from 
her bands wiiie she was insensible. They could 
only guess that this was the body which Baptist sup- 
posed to be that of Dolores; that Doctor Hallowell, 
knowing some of the facts, and conjecturing more, 
had assisted the deception to break off Baptist’s mar- 
riage to any one but Agnes over whom his influence 
was unbounded. . 
It was impossible not to be sorrowfully struck by 
the wayward fate that had kept Baptist Conway 
blind, through vears of loneliness and regret, to a 
happiness that was close beside him, 
Whether Galian has already received his full por- 
tion of the Conway luck cannot be made sure. It 
does not seem, however, as if there were any evil star 
shining upon bim now, or that his marriage will be 
disturbed by any of even the usual crosses of married 
life. 

Moreover, the millionaire shook hands with Gulian 
as a man, and as the poeeessor of the Conway fortune, 
which was worthy of his respect. 


—o > 


BOGS IN SIBERIA, 


Man’s friend and companion in almost ¢very clime 
is adog; but in Northern Siberia, without this in- 
valuable animal, to live would hardly be possible. 
He is harnessed in a light sled, which carries no 
small load, and in which, during winter, the natives 
travel to an ‘ncredible distance. The Siberian dog 
looks much like a wolf. He bas a long pointed snout, 
sharp, upright ears, and a bushy tail. Some bave 
short hair, others a tolerably thick far. In size they 
differ greatly; but a dog is not thought fit for a sled, 
if less than thirty incbes high and three feet long. 
Their bark is not of the most melodious character, 
being much like the howling of the wolf. They al- 
ways remain out of doors. In summer they cool 
themselves by digging holes in the frozen earth, and 
against the cold of winter they seek shelter by bury- 
ing themselves in the snow. The rearing of these 
dogs is an occupation requiring great skill and judg- 
ment. A team seldom consists «f more than twelve 
dogs, of which one is used asa leader. He must be 
perfectly trained to obey his master’s voice, and to 
continue on his course, regardless cf all temptations 
in the shape cf game. This last point is very im- 
portant; for if he turns to pursue some chance ani- 
mal, the whole pack will follow open-mouthed, to 
the great consternation and perplexity of the bundle 
of skins caliing itself their master. A leader who is 
like Virgil’s calf, as Dryden renders it, and been 
** betimes to school,” is not only proof to all seduc- 
tion, but will often evince wonderful tact in restrain- 
ing the animal appetite of his yoke-fellows. During 
adark night, when a blinding snowstorm is swecp- 

ing over the boundless plain, it is the intelligence of 
this leader that saves the benighted wayfarer. Ifthe 
animal has travelled the path but once before, he 
fails not to find the customary halting-place, even 
buried beneath the snow. Suddenly, when the 
driver’s eye can perceive no signs of human habita- 
tion upon the tracklees and unbroken surface, he will 
halt, and by the smiling shake of his tail, inform his 
master that he need only to set to work with his 
snow shovel, that indispensable part of a Siberian’s 
travelling equipment, to find the door of the hut 
which offers bim a comfortable lodging for the night. 
In summer the degs are no lesa serviceable than in 
the winter. They are employed to drag the cance up 
against the stream, and here they display an equally 
surprising amount of sagscity. Ata word hey balt, 
or when an imposing rock bars their progress on the 
one side, they will plunge into the water, swim 
across the river, and resnme their course on the op- 
posite bank. In fine, the dog is as necessary to the 
Siverian settler as the reindeer to the Laplander, or 
the camel to the Arabian; and the mutual attach- 
ment between him and his canine friend is in pro- 
portion to their mutual dependence on one another. 








THE WIFE’S REVENGE. 


A murder was committed in Pera abovt eight 
months ago, by a Bulgarian and a Greek, whose vic- 
tim was also a Greek. Fortunately in this instance 
the guilty parties fell into the hands cf justice, and, 
after a tedious judicial process at the Zaptieh, they 
were, about a month ago, finally condemned and sen- 
tenced to death—unless (as Mussulman law permite) 
the relatives of the murdered man consented to ac- 
cept “ blood money,” in which case the punishment 
would be commuted for ten years in the bagnio. In 
this case the widow of the victim is inexcrable, re- 
fusing to listen to any pecuniary compromise that 
can be offered, insisting on nothing short of the lives 
of her husband’s murderers. On the 26th ult, the 
leading members of the Greek community met in 
Pera, and called the woman before them, but after 
nearly two hours of expostulation, entreaty, threat, 
and every other form of influence that could be em- 
ployed to shake her resolution, she remained firm in 
her purpose. When told that owing to the difficulty 
of finding an executioner the sentence could not be 
carried out, and that she might as well therefore 
make a virtue of ity and t to forego ber 
right, she answered with an energy that would be 
heroic if it were not savage, ‘‘ Not find an execu- 
tioner! I myself will slay them, if no other avenger 
can be found.” Priestly coercion, persuasion, money, 
and everything else, failed to move her, and the ex- 
ecutions will therei@re take place. 
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—_—seE 
BY ANNA EH. TOMKINS. 
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Together fifty years they trod 
The wandering ways of life, 

Then slept beneath the same green sod— 
Fond husband, faithful wife. 


Their days to seventy years had grown, 
and when he went away, 

She made no wild and bitter moan 
Above his lifeless clay ; 


But gently as a sammer day 
Sinks to its golden close, 

Her life and spirit ebbed away, 
And into glory rose. 


Three generations of their name, 
Proud fathers, bridegrooms blest, 

And lovers in their earliest fame, 
Conveyed them to their rest. 


In the low chamber gently laid, 

And heaped their couch with flowers, 
And in their spirits softly prayed, 
“ May such an end be ours!"* 


O Death, can I believe thee dark, 
And terrible, and void, 

When lighted by so pure a spark 
Of passion unalloyed ? 


Nay, rather into realms of light 
Thy narrow portals ope, 

Where the unfolding skies are bright 
With ever-rising hope! 


SISTER X.’S CONVENT LIFE. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 148.] 


After protession, Sister X. was sent to Auvergne, 
to a branch establishment which had lately been 
founded. The superior, Madame Ludivine, already 
mentioue |, swelled ita scanty funds in several ways. 
First, there was the boarding-school, from which all 
smail folk were scrupulously excluded. LEvery pupil 
admitted belonged t» the noblesse or the haute bour- 
geoisie. Then, there was a veritable shop, open to 
all comers, that is, to all payers. Its contents ranged 
from the amallest devotional! fiddle-faddles up to gold 
and silver stuffs at fitty tranca the yard The board- 
ers could purchase there at cost price—for of course 
the worthy sisters were above making any profit by 
the trade—paper and percils, pens and ink, needles 
and thread, canvas and muslin, patterns and wool, 
beads, berley-sugar, and rolis flavored with orange- 
flowers. A glass of sagar-and-water was half a 
franc. 

Finally there was a House of Retreat for the recep- 
tion of elderly ladies. Candidates fr this required 
neither a pedigree nur the swallest “ De ” of noblesse 
before their names. Hard cash, rich farms, eligible 
landed property, spread a varnish over the most 
vulgar patronymic. Such ladies were petted like 
fattening chickena, according to the extent of their 
fortune and their liberality. They were relieved of 
every care and anxiety, even of the trouble of receiv- 
ing their rents and mauaging their property. More- 
over, they were guaranteed the privilege of a godly 
death. Families must be very selfish and irreligious 
if they make any complaints at such an arrange- 
ment. What better use can be made of money than 
to inaure in this world a quiet life, and in the next 
the joys of paradise? 

At a time when Madame Ladivine’s funds were 
running short, one of these ladies, a Mademoiselle 
St. Cheron, adroitly inveigled into the house, arrived 





binocle, sbe cast around her hing and defiant 


she let it fall several times; Sister Henriette picked 
itup. Everything in her gestures and manner be- 
trayed something worse than mere vulgarity. Ma- 
dame Lodivine kept her promise of allowing this 
precious acquisition the full benefit of Henriette; 
but the latter was always assisted in her duties by a 
shrewd and insinuating old nun called Madame 
Anna. 

Oue evening, an old lay sister, balf an idiot, told 
Sister X. that she was designated to replace Madame 
Anna as Mademoiselle St. Cheron’s companion. The 
order surprised Sister X., and in fact, the lay sister 
bad conf,»unded her name with that of another nan. 
She obeyed, little sus; ecting that this mistake would 
prove the turning point of her destiny. 

It was supper time when she reached the ladies’ 
quarter and was introduced to an apartment deco- 
rated with Parisian loxury. Then she saw huddled 
in the corner of a «fs, a heap of bright silks, sur- 
mounted with a pile cf flowers and lace,in which was 
the St. Cheron’s visage. Ste was playing with an 
Italian greyhound, and did not pay the slightest at- 
tention to the new-comer. Henriette pulled Sister X. 
back, and, taking her aside, said, “ This is your first 
visit; have you had your instructions?” 

“No, good sister.” 

“Astonishing! You have received no hints for 
your guidance?” 

“I was only told that the mother superior ordered 
me to replace Madame Anna, who has a headache. 
Toat is all I know about it.” 

The bell was rurg with violence; Henriette ran in. 
Sister X. remained at the door, not knowing whether 
she ought to enter or not. 

“Am I to go without my dinner to-day?” screamed 
the angry lady. ‘* What are you prating about with 
Anna?” 

* Madame,” said the lay sister, “your dinner is 
served. Bat it is not Madame Anna; she is ill.” 

“ Who is it?’” 

“A lady you have not yet seen.” 

“So muchgthe better. I am tired of the other 
cunning puss. The devil fly away with ber!” 

“Offer your arm to madame,” whispered Hen- 
riette. 

Sister X. approached; the old woman laid hold of 
her. The iay sister preceded them, opeuing a pair 
of folding doors, ard they stepped into a delicious 
little dining-room, brilliantly lighted, before a table 
bandsomely spread. The greyhound frisked round, 
barking loudly. Mademoiselle St. Cheron sunk into 
an armchair, and motioned Sist=r X to take her place 
at table opposite to her. 

“ Well,” said St. Cheron, presently, ‘‘ you don’t 
serve the soup ” 

** Excuse me,” obeerved the lay sister, “‘ but ma- 
dame is rot accustomed—”’ 

“ Hold your tongue, biz stupid! she will get accus- 
tomed. It is not so hard to fil! a couple of plates.”’ 

Sister X. therefore served the soup, and waited for 
her to begin. Mademoiselle St. Cheron regarded her 
suspiciously, and asked, “ Why don’t you eat? Is 
this the day fixed for poisoning me?” 

* Begin to eat first,” said Henriette, in an under- 
tone. 

“ Will you hold your tongue?” interrupted the 
other. “ You had better be off.” And she prepared 
to throw a plate at her head. ‘No, stop,’’ she ccn- 
tinued; “you wil] go and make mischief with the 
Ladivine. She has forgotten to put this one up. 
That’s just what [ want; I’il pat her up myself.” 

After dinner the party returned to the salon, and 
Mademoiselle St. Cheron, reinstalled on her sofa, 
lighted a cigar. She then questioned Sister X. about 
her family and the reasons which had induced her to 
shut herself up in a convent. Observing that her 
voice trembled, and her eyes were moist, she said, 
“‘Ah! you have some approach to a heart—the men- 








ignorance of the actual state of things; to contradict 
her in nothing; to talk much of the straits in which 
we found ourselves when she arrived; to flatter her 
vanity by telling her that she was our support, our 
patroness, our providence. She also instructed me 
to bring up religious subjects occasionally, and to 
frighten her about ber latter end. Finally, she dis- 
pensed me from all discipline and obedience during 
my attendance on our eccentric boarder; adding that 
she believed I had sufficient good sense and true de- 
votion not to be frightened by the oaths and coarse 
language of a poor old woman who did not know 
what ebe was talking about. . 

“Aas I made no reply, Madame Ladivine, who 
could not conceal her -vexation, in spite of her efforts 
to be amiable, asked, ‘ a seur,am I to take your 
silence for acquiescence in my views, or as a deter- 
mination to disobey my orders?’ 

*** Ma mere, I should be thankful if God had spared 
me the grief and the shame to which a mere accident 
has exposed me. Nevertheless I will do the best I 
can, and try to make my conscience accord with your 
pleasure.” 

“ You will try! No reservations or restrictions, if 
you please, ma seur. I have traced the line of con- 
duct you are to follow, and take upon myself the en- 
tire responsibility. You will obtain a fresh loan from 
Mademoiselle St. Cheron. She evidently has taken a 
fancy to you, and you can get out of her anything 
you please by saying you will be obliged to leave ber. 
Yon will make use of the same means to induce her 
to falfil her religious duties.” 

“* Ma mere” 

“I bave told you I will suffer no observations; I 
must have obedience, pure and simple.” 

“*Very well then, madame; I will not obey,’ I 
exclaiwed, indignant at this despotism. ‘I will not 
lend myself to mance 1vrea unworthy not only of re- 
ligious women but of honest men of the world. On 
the contrary, I will enlighten the poor woman re- 
specting her true interests. Do you think I will 
make myself an accomplice in deception, and abuse 
the confidence of a person sequestered?’ 

“* You talk big,’ replied Madame Ludivine. ‘ You 
expect, by your impertinence, to get sent to Paris; 
bat that does not enter into our plans. We will keep 
you, and, with God’s help, wili get the mastery of 
your horrible temper. To-morrow, if you persist in 
your refusal, we will send you into the country. A 
few weeks of out-door labor will dissipate the fames 
of your pride. Thizk well of this,and make your 
choice.’ 

“A tap at the door interrupted our colloquy. The 
lay sister in waiting whispered something in the 
mother superior’s ear. I made a move to retire. 
‘Wait a minute,’ said Madame Ludivine; ‘I have 
not yet done with you.’ 

‘She shut the door after her. I heard several 
voices, and the placing of armchairs in the salon. 
She was receiving visitors. 

“T was greatly agitated. The threat of sending re 
into the country was strange. Doubtless that meant 
our country-house, with ita vast enclosure surround- 
ed by lofty walls, inhabited only by five or six nuns, 
and as many lay sisters and friars. I remembered 
that, last year, while walking in the garden with 
one of the lay sisters who did the cooking, she showed 
me a sort of underground dungeon, and said, with a 
laugh, ‘ That is t> put any of the sisters, in when 
they don’t behave properly. You see what care the 
mother takes of our salvation; she is provided 
against every contingency!’ The recollection chilled 
me with horror. ‘She is capable of doing it,’ I said 
to myself; ‘ for she has neither heart nor conscience, 
nor fear of God, and she knows that the Central 
House will support her.’ 

“It was seven o’clock in the evening, and quite 
dark. There was only a small night-light in the 
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THE WIFE’S GIFT. 


BY MARIA J BISHOP. 

“ Grve over your wild schemes, Nicholas,” 
Lizzette Pousaine. “ Why waste health and life in 
the parsait of that which can never be ’” 

The person aidressed raised his head from his 
folded arms, and displayed a countenance in which 
great intellect and dignity contended with an ex- 
pression of the met intense anxiety. Nicholas 
Pousaine was a peasant by birth, but a philosopher 
by natare; and, for years, a dream—wild and vision- 
ary his friends thought, bat to him quite practicai— 
had consumed bis time and the few paternal acres 
won by his father’s honest toil. 

From misfortune to misfortane be had fallen, and 
now not only poverty but starvation stared him in 
the face. 

** Say not eo, Lizzette,” be said, bitterly; “the se- 
cret is almost won. 1 tel) thee, child, im yonder cra- 
cible lies a king’s ransom, could I bat obtain one 
paltry fragment of gold!” 

“ Nay, now,” returned the wife, as once more he 
dejectedly laid down his head on his folded arms. 
“ Nay, now, take not my words to heart.” 

A soft hand was laid on his shovider, and a beau- 
tifa! face pressed close to his. Nicholas raised his 
head, pressed the cheek so near his own, saying: 

“ Forgive me, my love; but poverty burns a man’s 
better nature out of him.’’ 

As he spoke, he rose and paced the smal! apart- 
ment gioomily. Lizette pressed ber hand to her 
forehead for a moment, then turned the thread of 
gold on her finger, slowly. She drew it off and ap- 
proached her husband. 

*“ Nicholas,” she said, “ when you placel this on 
my finger, I vowed all to thee, and this now is ali I 
have. It may help thee, dear.” 

“Never! Regina mia,” said Pousaine, folding down 
the small fingers on the ring; “ as mach gold would 
save me, but not thy bridal ring.” 

‘“* How,” said Lizzette,“ would I prove my love, 
did I deny such atrifie? Take it, Nicholas!"’ 

He kissed the hand extended. and, with tears in 
his eyes, hastened to the poor shed which he ealled 
his laboratory. Here, for some hours, the eparks 
flew f-om his furnace, while L'zzstte, singing to con- 
ceal her heaviness of heart, twirled her spinning- 
wheel. 

At length the artist reappeared. There was a 
strange brightness in his eye, and he trembled ner- 
vously. 

He signed for her to follow to the dark hole where 
his experiments were made, and there she beheld a 
amall vase, exquisitely chased with a metallic sub- 
stance. 

“ Beautiful!’ exclaimed Lizzette. 

“ Yes, my Lizzette; your devotion has won. The 
secret is found, and your poor home will soon be ex- 
changed for an abode of comfort.”’ 

With thankful bearts the humble pair spread the 
dry crusts which served for supper, and ere the sun 
was well above the hill, Pousaine started for Ver- 
sailles. 

Louis looked at the specimen of a new-found art 
with curiosity; tested it by the skill of celebrated 
golismiths, and while the group of courtiers praised 
the beauty of the design and workmanship, he gave 
the poor artist an order for a similar vase, and a 
check for tive hundred frances. 

In a few days the royal task wae completed, and 
the design was a beautiful female offering a ring to a 
beggar at her feet. 

Pousaine told the story of his success to the king, 
and as he concluded, the royal listener, turning to 
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glances. Her prayer-book lay open on her knees; in Mademoiselle St. Cherun’s mind; to keep her in ' God could not execute his purposes without them. 
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prisoner, swore to its being, to the best of his belief, 
one of the twenty guineas of which he had been 
robbed by the highwayman. 

The judge, on summing up the evidence, remarked 
to the jury on all the concurring circumstances 
against the prisoner; and the jury on this strong 
circumstantial evidence, without going out of court, 
brought in the prisoner guilty. Jennings was exe- 
cuted some little time after, at Hull, repeatedly 
declaring his innocence to the very moment of being 
turned off. This happened in the year 1742. 

Within a twelvemonth after, lo, Brunell, Jen- 
nings’s master, was himself taken up for a robbery 
done on a guest in his own house! And the fact be- 
ing proved on his trial, he was convicted and ordered 
for execution. The approach of death brought on 
repentance, and repentance, confession. Brunell not 
only acknowledged the committing of many highway 
robberies for some years past, but the very one for 
which poor Jennings had suffered. 

The account he gave was, that he arrived at home 
by @ nearer way and swifter riding, some time before 
the gentleman got in who had been robbed. That 
he found a man waiting to whom he owed a little 
bill, and that not having quite enough loose money 
in his pocket, he took out of the purse one guinea, 


. trom the twenty he had just got possession of, to 


make up the sum, which he paid, and the man went 
away. Presently came in the robbed gentleman, 
who, while Bruneil was gone into the stables and not 
knowing of his arrival, told his tale, as before related, 
in the kitchen. The gentleman had only just left the 
kitchen when Brunell entered it, and being there 
informed, among other circumstances, of the marked 
guineas, he was thunderstruck. Having paid one of 
them away, and not daring to apply for it again, as 
the affair of the robbery and marked money would 
soon become publicly known, detection, disgrace and 
tuin appeared inevitable. Turning in his mind 
every way to escape, the thought of accusing and 
sacrificing poor Jennings at last struck him. The 
rest the reader knows. 


, Buch in Kittle. 


The Boylston Bank robbers have divided their 
plander, $75,000 each. 
Some Congressmen have been mean enough to sell 
West Point appoiutments. 
A negro has just died in Brazil, at the age of 150 
years. 
Paris talks of free doctors, with salaries paid by 
the city. : 
The Chicago Times asks if the coroner is in part- 
nership with any of the school-mistresses. 
A noble Polish exile is in Baltimore. He has taken 
up permanent lodgings at the station-house. 
Krupp’s iron foundrymen ate 52,000 pounds of horse 
last year. 
The red men of the plains are our West Indians, 
and they are as troublesome as Spain’s. 
Illinois pays for 25 daily papers for each of its 
legislators. % 
Philadelphia has now got its own clerical scandal, 
and is satisfied. 
An Illinois man shot himself because he had a 
sore throat. It was an instantaneous cure. 
At Havana, Senor Ovedo, of diamond wedding no- 
toriety, is dead. 
The prospects for a good ice crop are improving. 
What Congress might do—Revive ship-building 
and commerce. 
_Let ug rejoice—The final funeral of Mr. Peabody 
has taken place. 
The town of Grand Junction, Iowa, has presented 
its first baby with a corner lot. 
Deak, the Hungarian statesman, has been made 
bankrupt by a swindling steward. 
The reunion of the two Virginias is agitated. 
Prince Arthur’s Terpsichorean favorite is a galop. 
Maryland’s oyster beds cover 373 square miles. 
The sultan is going to make a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
A little boy at Fort Laramie has trapped $500 
worth of furs this winter. 
A bookseller in Galesburg, Illinois, has a Bible just 
300 years old. 
The “Field of the Cloth of Gold” has been per- 
formed in Shanghai. 
The insurance on the Great Eastern and her cargo 
of cable is $3,500,000. 
A London pauper hanged himself through dread of 
the workhouse, the other day. 
The Emperor of France is master of the situation, 
and long may he wave. 
There is considerable clawing, as a general thing, 
at a poultry convention. 
New York is quite enthusiastic over the Rev. Mr. 
Hepworth, late of Boston. 
Washington complains of tough beefsteak. Move 
the capital. 
The beef condensing factory near Houston, Texas, 
boils down a bullock into twelve pounds. 
The population of Holland, according to statistics 
just published, amounts to 3,628,468, showing an in- 
crease of 35,450 inhabitants in one year. 
German maidens use cow-tails for switches. 
A female seven-hundred- pounder has gone from 
Council Bluffs to Washington Territory. 
A New Orleans husband wants a divorce on the 
ground that what he calls his wife is more chignon, 
false teeth and padding than woman. 
Prince Arthur has raised the price of lavender kids 
in New York. 
A Frenchman has taken out a patent for ‘‘stock- 
ings with garters attached.” 
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The World in Miniature. 


MY LOVE OF LONG AGO. 

The rose has faded from thy cheek, 

’ And furrowed is thy brow; 

Thy sparkling eyes, that seemed to speak, 
Are dull and heavy now. 

The locks on thy beloved head, 

That once were like to golden thread, 
Are white as winter snow; 

Yet is my love for thee not dead, 
My love of long ago. 


I, too, am old, but at thy voice 
I burn with youthful fire; 
Its music makes my heart rejoice, 
And throb with flerce desire. 
Its tones seem echoes of the time 
When we were both in life's glad prime— 
Sweet sounds, though faint and low, 
Like some far-distant wedding chime— 
My love of long ago. 


In a recent trial in California, where Chinese evi- 
dence was admissible, the prosecuting attorney, hav- 
ing some doubts as to the correctness of the testi- 
mony, inquired of the interpreter whether a China- 
man under the usual oath would tell the truth. ‘0, 
no,” responded Juhn; “ Chinamen lie, alle same as 
you lie; alle same as any Melican lie!’ 

Remarkable presence of mind was shown by a man 
employed in an Indiana saw-miil, who, when his 
coat tai] was caught in a revolving shaft, clasped his 
arms about a post, and allowed his outer garment to 
be skinned cff his back in the twinkling of an eye. 

Mr. Brown, of the celebrated banking-house of 
Brown Brothers, was at one time blessed by his wife 
with twin boys. He said this somewhat perplexed 
his domestic relations. As he was doing business in 
the name cf. Brown Brothers, he could not see the 
consistency of his wife being interested in Baring 
Brothers. 


A lunatic, who brings a claim of $25,000,000 against 
the California Bank, of San Francisco, has under- 
taken to enforce payment by breaking the bank win- 
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dows. He has broken them once, and 
that he intends to keep on until his claim is paid. 


It is said that Pope Pius pays only thirty cents a 
day for meals. His physicians once ordered him to 
drink a native wine. He liked a very agreeable one 
called Est Est Est, but when he found that he could 
not drink a whole flask in a day, and that half was 
thrown away, he selected a cheaper kind, which can 
be bought on draught, and thus saved fifteen cents. 


An Illinois undertaker sent the following enter- 
taining note to a sick man:—‘'Dear sir,—Having 
positive proof that you are rapidly approaching 
death’s gate, I have therefore thought it not impru- 
deni to call your attention to the enclosed advertise- 
ment of my abundant stock of ready-made coffias, 
and desire to make the suggestion that you signify 
to your friends a wish for the purchase of your burial 
outfit at my establishment.” 


Marriages. 











ce Is entirely new, patented. 6500 sold in three 
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YSPEPTICS, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURK."’ Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
five cents, Address FATHER SELBY, 
27—ly. Waterford, New York. 


won The ** Magie Trick Book," 50c. “ Circulars of 
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TO PRINTERS. 
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UST THIS ONCE.— Reader, the ** Star-Spanglei Ban- 

ner,"’ the cheapest, richest, raciest and wittiest sheet 
ever printed asks you a favor. has TENS OF THOU- 
SANDS of good, jolly, sensible readers. It isn't a beggar, 
but it is independent—fearlesi—free. Its only enemies 
are swindlers, humbugs, and a very few petal, weakly 
apologies for newspapers, who, jealous of its immense 

















In this city, by Rev. Mr. Dunn, Mr. William Birss and 
Miss Isabella M'Lellan. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Simeon 
S. Odiorne and Miss Abbie C. Jenness. 

At Marshfield, Mr. James G. Day and Miss Caroline 
W. Webster. 

At Townsend, Mr. W. P. Taylor and Miss Annie 


Clement. 
Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Christiana Wilder, 89; Mr. William 
H. ag Ty 77; Mrs. Mary F. Bryant, 34; Mr Wyman Os- 











Mr. Chester A. Collins, 35 
At Somerville, Mrs. Hannah D Jones, 60. 
At Charlestown, Mr. John W. Middleton, 29. 
At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Sarah L. Gilchreas, 39. 
At East Cambridge, Mrs Lucretia F. Brundage. 
At North Cambridge, Mrs. Sarah Presby, 61. 
At Dorchester, Miss Elizabeth Dorr, 65 
At Newton Lower Falls, Mrs. Lucy A. S. Ware, 39. 
At Salem, Mr. Jonathan M. Plaisted, of Boston, 72. 








CosTELLO’s 


Antidote for Intemperance 


Is an infallible cure for this fearful vice. It removes at 
once the taste and desire for alcoholic drinks, and soon 
creates an aversion to them. Being free from taste or 
smell, it can be administered in tea or coffee without 
exciting suspicion. 

Every Victim of Intemperance can be cured. 

Price, $200 per box. Sent free by mail on receipt of 

rice. To prevent fraud the name of Dr. G. G. Costello 
fi writing appears on each label. Address KIDDER & 
WETHERELL, Wholesale Druggists, 52 Cedar Street, 
New York. P.O Box 1533. 


waste their precious (!) time in giving it gratu- 
itous advertising. Let us tell you what it is. It is a large, 
Ledger size sheet, 8 pages, 40 columns, iilustrated, liter- 
ally overflowing with Wit, Humor, Fun, Quips, Quirks, 
and all the combined jollity that can be condensed into 
its bright and sparkling pages. It has good stories, 
sketches, poetry, the ible kind), a very little 
sense, a perfect avalanche of rich, rare and racy litera- 
ture for you and everybody else. It shows up every 
swindle, ventilates every humbug. It hates an his 
liars, slanderers, thieves, rascals, and their class, while it 
works for good humor, good objects, and for TRUTH. 
We have still plenty of ** Evangeline*’ (our superb $3 
steel plate). e will carefully mount one on a roller— 
send it to you eropetd. and will send the paper a WHOLE 
YEAR FOR ONLY 75 CENTS, 

Will you not Try it once? Itis nota ‘* humbug "'—we 
are responsible. We promise to refund your money, if 
you are not d-lighted. NOW IS JUST THE TIME. 
Specimens, 6 cents. Will you not send only 75 cents to 
the people's favorite matte aaraae 

nsdale, N. 
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FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap. reliable, KN1Ts Ev- 
ERYTHING. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample stock 
ing FREE. Address HINKLEY KNICTING MACHINE 
Co., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, New York. 5—13t 











FEMALE COMPLAINTS should be cured, as they often 
can be, by a few doses of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


20 NEW SONGS, ARTS, AND 10 RECEIPTS mailed 
free T. F. WOOD, Vernon. N. J. 51 - 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 

per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 

sion, to sell our new wonderful inventions, Address M. 
WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 5—3m 











ANTED-AGENTS—$75 to $200 per 
month, everywhere. male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most su- 
perior manner. Price only $18. Fully war- 
ranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the * Elastic Lock Stitch."’ Every sec- 
ond stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can- 
not be pulled apert without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or 
a commission from which twice that amount can be 
. Address SECOMB & Co., PILTSBURGH, PA.; 
BOSTON, MASS., or St’ LUIS, MO. 

CAUTION. —Beware of all Agents selling Machines un- 
der the same name as ours, unless they can show a Cer- 
tificate of agency signed by us. We shall not hold our- 
selves responsible for worthless Machines sold by other 
parties, and shall prosecute all parties either selling or 
using Machines under this name to the full extent of the 
law, unless such Machines = ontmanee = - or our 
Agents. Do not be imposed upon by parties who copy 
our advertisement and cireulars, and Seer worthless Me. 





chines at a less price. 


100 Sold EVERY day—30th thousand just out. The 
* Hunter's Guide.’’ It is the only really useful 
book. It tells “ALL aAsovuT’’ hunting, fishing, trapping 
and tanning. It is ALL IN ALL, THE only cheap, reliable 
book on hunting and trapping; 7 100 pp., and we 
will mail it to you prepaid, fur only 25cents. Send to 
the original publishers, HUNTER & Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY. 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE HUNDRED PaGEs of choice and entertaining 
STURIES, ADVENTURES, SERIALS, POEMS and FINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS in every number, making 
TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES EACH YEAR, 
for the lo-v price of fifteen cents, or ONE DOLLAR AND 
FiFty CENTS 4 year. 

*,* Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent one year by the 
ublishers upon receipt of $1.50, or seven copies fur 
9.00; 13 copies, $1500. A specimen sent upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 

Bvston, Mass. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Hant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with! 
original cnereving® and worming the cheapest books in 
price ever offere to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mand. poorgund for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid. for one doltiar. 

THe MAN OF MysTerRY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,D Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT Paurer, by Matthew 8.Vinton.—Tus PLAGUB 
oF Samsnaneny G. mond.—THe OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuHeE Secret,by Clara Augusta.— 

ILD WILL, Ld Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tus Sa#a GuLL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THkK Deatu-foucn by Malcolm J. Errym.—THe 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tu& PoLice Spry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THK ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tuk RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn.by r. J. H. Robinson. 

ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic Potter, by Matthew 8S. 

inton.—Sir RASHLEIGH'S SkckET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—Tre VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tuk Kine 
OF THE Ska, by Ned Buntline.—TuHe Secret LEAGURB, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE Stczw CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W nite Hanp, by Sylvenus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —Marion's Bricapbk, by Dr. J.H. 
Robinson.—Tuk MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—-THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE Sea 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THeE HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant M“rray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H_ Kobin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, vy Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe 
WITCH OF THE WAVE me Henry P. Cheever.—ADELiNE 
DesmMonp, by Darius vobb.—THE REBEL Sry, by Drip. 
H. Robinson.—THe Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, wy Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 

ASHTON, oy Major F. C. Hunter.—TH# RUSsian GUARDS- 

MAN, by Major Ben: lerley Poore.—Lirg FRoM DEatTaA, 
by M.'T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER. by Ned Buntline. 
—THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavuL Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—Bianca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—THE Lost HEIR,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CynTnuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robi —BLACKLOCK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THe Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympia,by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue LIGHT KkEPER'S 
PrRizE,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE Spanisnu DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS,Y 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CaBIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, b. Harry Harewood Leech — Popr- 
LAR REACH, by M TT. Caldor.—THk GirsEY BRIGAND, by 

r. J. H. Robinson.—THE COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by_ Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF Dgatn, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpna 8 Hvus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED J AKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—KINAnH's CURSE, ~ 4 Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER by Feng . Durivage.—Tue 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosa.tue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE LApy ImoGeN,by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—Tnx TEx- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robins.n.—Tne HIGHWAYMAN, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—Tak Countess, by Sylvanus 

obb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HuGH Capkgt, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMORER OF 
TYRE. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE GirsEY's payee. by 
Edwin 8S. Scudder.—THE GAMBLER'S Fate, by Mrs. L. 8. 
Goodwin. —Tne CasTILIAN BRIDE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
—THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA, by Prancis A. Durivage.— 
THE CHILD OF THE WRECK, b: ajor F. C. Hunter.—1nE 
MOUNTAINEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

ELLIO'TT, YHOMES & TALBOT, Pus.isuers, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
Ge FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIUDICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 
Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued cach month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following tities: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr J.H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
0. §.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
0. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by .y Ben: Perley Poore. 
0. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
0. 8.—THE DUKE's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE WoupD WITCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—BEN HLAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIongER, by James'F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DuCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST Point CavkT, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE 3i YSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1TZ-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntime. 
No.17.—THE K1NnG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
NO. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD RKRoBBERS, by H E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novick, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THE YounG ConquERor, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfleld. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SpecTres,by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—Tuz0OUGH THE TOILs,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J £8s1k HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR . by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BrIGHT CLouD, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—Rep Gop, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—V1IROQUA, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—1HE BLack AppER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. W AKBURTON'S Guosr.by Margaret Bloun}. 
No. 41.—THeE BavterR MuRpeER, by 8. C. Prescott. 
No.42.—AN OCEAN WalF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARLOF PaNnaMA,by William H. Bushnell. 
No.44.—CamiIL_e, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZuLg1KA, by Martha A. Clonee. 
No.46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—RED Rupert, by Lieutenant ae he 
No. 48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No.49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No.50.—THE MysTeriovus Key, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—Coxrinneg, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WaRD, by Clara Augusta. 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Alken. 
No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—THE CryYsTaL DaGeorr, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
He. Ales Lae, by R. wee gy 8. Be 
No. 59.—THe WOLF AT THE Door, enry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—Wuitz WOLF, by William i. Bushnell 
No. 61.—Rep Hanp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 62.—THE YounG FisnHerMay, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirs, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF FaTE, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—THE BRIDE OF Paris, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—THE Hero OF TOULON, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67.—Tne DWakF Fienp, by E. K. Darnell. 
No. 68.—Hack, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H Bushnell. 
No. 69.—In Peri, by Frederick Hardman. 
No. 70.—TuHe Roman Banpit, by Charles G. Rosenberg. 
No. 71.—HaunteD, by Mrs. M. A. Deni-on. 
No 72.—Joaquin, by Dr. John B. Williams, M. D. 
No. 73.—THe BuecaNngeks, by John B. Williams, M. D. 
No. 74 —NELL NOELL, by George P. Burnham. 
No. 75 —WILroRD THE Artist, by George P. Burnham. 
No. 76.—THk WHITE SWALLow, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
For sale by ail newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
apon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisners, 





























63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ART LIFE IN RO: 


ESBOROU‘ ee 
stadenta to. *: &« tee 
For the yer Wael ga lilo ( 
there we ha!) si) es 
each other b coe ht 
suite, wsthe' ate yout duu. 
ly, the stron,’ Tuy. det Ade me tae 
poverty has. | 

It was not, « 

pleasant; ar - 

young, hope! hey ee ge ow 
Art with «# «0 woo 
now relapsin: 
life natural © veh ate 
which it wor: 


| ait hak 





beantifal conceptions. A very # jv ‘ 
were we, addicted to the oddest « 

long hair, outre mustaches, and a: - 
the mantles of Raphael and Da Vo) | 8 es 
our shoulders, gaining an addition: © «so oho 
in the descent, which the world etiu 
acknowledge. 

Between Desborough and mysel' 
isted that fast friendship very yours i.) 6 st 
to, scarcely second in fervency to! )- | «© 9°. 
larly enough, although we had p.: - | 
strangers in no wise related, we pois © « 
personal resemblance, often perp: |, 6 
quaintances, although Manton, th + 
critic of our coterie, declared the lix\--- : 
surface order, a mere turn of th« -:- 
for even in coloring we were diseit ab te atl 
being the darker of the two by seve i.) 0 

Certainly Vere Desborough—for ©: We ed 
say nothing—was remarkably han... - one 
above the medium height, with aw: wat Ge 
plexion, black hair, and eyes that v- | st 
Van Dyck’s self to catch the meant: © 3) \ oh 
depths, Friends as we were, I c: wl 
hend him; mood succeeded mood #: 
with meteoric brilliancy, the ver) " 
gloomy, unapproachable, a dang: - 
face seen as one sees in some fierce ‘| 
brought to bay, consistent he was 
erfal fascination all who came with -‘ 
experienced. 

If one wishes to enjoy a species 0’ 
fort Rome is of all cities the place w 
the fancy. What will we not unde 
“the picturesque?” For some m~- 
and I lodged together, but he, fick 
as he was,having taken a distaste tc - 
had removed his quarters elsewher~ 
old palaces with which Eome abo": ' 
vainly tried to induce me also to‘ * 
and Penates. 

One day he entered my stadio » 
excitement, and announced that he | 


act ] 


ol rice 


stabubilip 
yr < 


irene. & 


“ Well,” said I, composediy, addi: ° - 
to the already golden head of my ©: 
which I was copying to order, “* wh~ 
Titian’s lost master-pieces, possibly ’ 

“ Nonsense!” cried Desborough, i - 
execution is nothing; but the sa! 
Helen, Cleopatra, Venus, fased in or 
faint idea—”’ 
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